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FRENCH 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

SPANISH 12mo.2s.6d, 

LATIN 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

HEBREW. ... Cr.8vo.2s.6d. 

These Manuals exhibit an original method of manipulating 
languages, and a new plan for regulating the exercise of the 
memory in learning them. They are designed to impart to 
beginners fluency, combined with idiomatic purity of speech, 
within the range of a limited vocabulary. And they may 
be used by those who have carefully studied any other lan- 
guage, to qualify themselves to speak it with facility, by 
repeatedly translating each of the English pages very rapidly. 



THE MASTERY SERIES-LATIN. 

This Manual exhibits an exact method of teaching Latin 
Composition on a novel principle, equally suitable for boya 
of all ages and for adults as a course of self-instruction. 
It substitutes for the unreal, unapplied knowledge of Syntax 



The Mastery Series. 



and Accidence obtained at school, a real, practical and 
applied knowledge of the constructions and inflections, com- 
bined with facility in composing Latin grammatically, and 
still greater facility in construing, at an early stage. This 
Method excludes and interdicts colloquial Latin. 

The German and Latin Manuals are arranged on a more 
elaborate plan than the others. 

A series of three Articles on the Mastery System will be 
found in ' The Venture ' quarterly (S. Foster, Esq., l The 
Coromandery,' Worcester) for 1871. Is. 



THE HANDBOOK TO THE MASTEKY SERIES. 

l2mo. price 2s. 

This work expounds the principles of the system, and traces 
the errors and defects in the prevailing modes of teaching and 
learning languages to the total neglect of mastery, which is 
the true basis of the art and science of language-learning. 
Mastery (as exemplified in the Manuals) is an exact method ; 
it forms a pleasant and effective mode of self-instruction, and 

imparts facility in composition, together with critical accuracy. 

It is calculated to afford an insight into the structure of long 

sentences at an early stage ; and to elucidate, expedite, and 

enliven the study of technical grammar. 
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PREFACE 



TO 

THE NINTH EDITION. 



With a view to rendering this Edition available for the collo- 
quial acquisition of English by Frenchmen, an Initiatory page 
(xxiv-xxv) has been inserted containing fifty sentences, which 
are to be mastered first.* The teacher will then select the most 
eligible Variation out of each of the eighty-seven sections in the 
book. These are all to be mastered with the clause at the head 
of each section in accordance with the rigorous conditions pre- 
scribed. The rest of the Variations and the English Couplets are 
to be studied from day to day in the mode indicated in Directions 
to Beginners, which are to be interpreted by substituting the 
words ' English ' for ' French/ and l vernacular ' for * foreign,' and 
vice versa*. Such are the arrangements for the First Course. 

In this Edition there will also be found a new page of Pronoun 
Sentences which are to be mastered by learners before they 
attempt to converse. That page exemplifies also those ten Verb- 
formations in French, which, though similarly pronounced, are 
all differently spelt. 

It is a marvel that the principles of Mastery! simple and self- 
evident as they are, have remained so long undiscerned by edu- 
cational reformers, seeing that the process has been undesignedly 
and empirically followed by every person who ha& w«t. \k»s»sA> 
to speak any language idiomatically, ^ft&aet \xx 3k&2£os*&. w^> 
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after life. In other words, no language has ever been mastered 
except by Mastery. 

To show that it is the true method of nature, let it suffice to 
remark that every child under twelve years of age sent abroad to 
live amongst foreigners, contrives without any assistance to speak 
their language idiomatically and fluently, by mastering ready- 
made sentences, and then utilizing them by the alteration of one 
word at a time. They have no more idea of a method than 
infants have, but yet their empirical procedure is more effective 
than that resulting from any system which has hitherto been 
published. At all events, no writer of eminence appears to have 
investigated that problem and divulged its solution for the benefit 
of the British public. 

The soundness of this method may be inferred from the elas- 
ticity which renders it equally available for French, Spanish, 
German, Hebrew, Latin, and Japanese. For intelligence has been 
received that a Mastery Manual has been published in Japan. 

The Latin Manual shows how to manipulate the most highly 
inflected languages, and the Hebrew, while it exhibits an improved 
method of learning foreign characters, affords a very convenient 
instrument to enable well-educated men, including of course all 
professed Linguists, to put the Mastery System to the test by 
their own manly efforts, and so to qualify themselves to judge of 
its efficacy. 

This method is devised to enable beginners to obtain great 
results with a very small number of words. The Manual con- 
tains 15 Typical Sentences, embodying 350 of the most essential 
words, and yielding 1,100 analytical Variations. The latent 
constructions are thus brought to light, and the power and signi- 
ficance of each inflection are explained by the translations. The 
beginner is to master the 15 Leading Sentences clause by clause, 
together with one Variation out of each of the 87 sets, and to 
study the remainder and the Couplets. 

The sentences comprise those specialities of the mechanism 
of the language which it is most important that the beginner 
should master before he attempts to converse. 
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The method here expounded shows on the one hand how 
languages ought to be treated, and on the other how the action 
of the memory ought to be regulated, for this is even more 
important still. It manipulates a language so as to enable 
beginners to master tho principles of the various constructions 
in the concrete, much more intelligently and practically than 
they can be learned in the abstract through the medium of 
technical grammar. It also shows how to exercise the memory 
so that it shall never be exhausted nor even be fatigued, that not 
a word shall be forgotten, and that perfect accuracy shall be 
combined with the utmost fluency and readiness not merely in 
reproducing every one of the sentences at sight of their English 
versions, but also in diversifying them as the first step in* oral 
composition. 

This exercise, which bears some analogy to mental arithmetic, 
is almost elementary ; but when well developed it consists of 
facility in rendering English sentences into a foreign language 
at first sight. The thoroughness required for the attainment of 
this humble achievement within a limited range of words is 
equally essential at the outset for sound progress, even in those 
whose sole object is to read foreign books and to study languages 
in a critical manner. 

Fluency in reciting all the mastered sentences in ever- varying 
order of succession is absolutely essential for the practice of 
oral composition, because without such facility the process will 
be tedious in the extreme and the mastery of every word will 
be unattainable. Rapidity of utterance should be cultivated in 
order to secure a greater number of repetitions in each sitting, 
and thus to economise time and labour while naturalizing each 
sentence. 

No one ever gained a fluent command over many words 
without first mastering a few at a time, and this ought to be done 
by some clearly defined method wherein those words shall fre- 
quently recur in a variety of combinations. It is by such frequent 
recurrence of the same words and phrases that languages reveal 
themselves and sentences interpret ons B&oVtax^ ^ ^aa^» ^e\a -wa^ 

a* 
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becomes familiarized with foreign languages when we lire abroad 
in early life. We then master sentences by means of imitative 
repetitions, and it is only by frequent reiterations that adults can 
secure the words in the memory welded together in their idio- 
matic combinations. Whatever may be the strength of the 
memory, it ought not to be exercised for more than ten minutes 
at a time in learning new lessons, because three such efforts at 
intervals will produce greater results than a whole hour's con- 
tinuous work. 

Frequency is the motto of this system, and the success of the 
learner in mastering Complete Sentences will be in proportion to 
the number of different efforts made on each day at the outset. 
Great results would be obtained by devoting ten minutes in every 
two hours to the work of naturalizing Foreign Sentences at in- 
tervals, but without interfering with the course of study. 

All the formalities of this method may be set aside if 
beginners will resolutely master the prescribed lessons one by 
one, and fix them in the memory by diversifying them with 
the aid of Appendices I. and II. The principles here laid 
down are quite in harmony with every sound mode of precedure, 
and therefore Mastery may be carried on concurrently with any 
other system, any grammar, or any exercise book. 

The fundamental principle of this system is, to provide that 
nothing once mastered shall ever be forgotten. On this account 
it is absolutely essential that many of the back lessons shall be 
repeated and diversified every day, and that that practice shall 
never be discontinued. 

Meldok, Cheltenham : 
December 1875. 
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The Mastery Method is designed to enable any person, whether 
young or old, to converse in any foreign language fluently 
and idiomatically within three months ; to show those who 
are already proficients how to improve themselves in those 
two respects ; and to restore colloquial facility to those who 
may have lost it through disuse. 

It is a grave delinquency, in the prevailing modes of teach- 
ing languages, that the exercise of speaking them is wholly 
neglected. The 'deaf and dumb' method of studying Ian- 
guages without acquiring them, leaves learners in this pre- 
dicament, that they can neither make themselves understood 
by foreigners, nor understand them when they speak. 

There are multitudes of educated persons, who can read . 
foreign authors with facility, but have the greatest difficulty 
in expressing themselves grammatically, and despair of ever 
speaking idiomatically. The right way to remove their 
speechlessness and to set in rapid motion all their stagnant 
words, so as to create a flowing stream in three or four days, 
is to translate each of the English pages of the Manual, in 
succession, six times, as rapidly as they can, not looking at 
the opposite page, except during the first two or three times. 
They are not to learn the foreign sentences by heart, and 
therefore they cannot be expected to reproduce them exactly 
as they stand in the Manual. The exercise should not be con- 
tinued for more than thirty minutes at a time, but it may be 
resumed as often as may be desired after intervals of <ra& V*srox 
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each. The whole of the back lessons must invariably be re- 
capitulated once at the beginning of each sitting. Throughout 
this process, learners should exercise great urgency on them- 
selves, so as to gallop through the pages, covering as much 
ground as possible on each occasion. 

This exercise, however, although it will gratify those who 
are in a violent hurry to attain fluency and readiness, will not 
enable them to speak idiomatically, and therefore they will be 
under the necessity, after all, of mastering sentences ready- 
made instead of attempting to originate them. The coupled 
sentences with all their changes should be mastered first ; then 
six of the leading sentences in the Manual; and then twenty of 
the most difficult Variations. After permanently securing the 
cohesion of the words in the memory in their idiomatic se- 
quences, recourse must be had to the Diversifying Table with 
the Table of Inflections. Those who are not in a great hurry 
should adopt this plan, and then go through the galloping 
process. The additional sentences must then be studied and 
diversified, and afterwards the exercises described in the 
Handbook to the Series should be practised. 

School-boys who have to pass colloquial examinations should 
adopt the * galloping process ' during the last week or two of 
their preparation. They will thus acquire fluency ; but the 
quality of their performances will entirely depend upon their 
previous training. 

The English pages of any Manual of this Series will be 
equally available for rapidly developing the power of speaking 
any other language, ancient or modern, which may have been 
previously studied with care. On the same principle, the 
French, German, or Spanish pages may be similarly used by 
persons of those nations for the purpose of teaching them- 
selves to speak English or any other language which they can 
already read. 

In thus treating either the Classical or the Oriental lan- 
guages, the learner is at liberty to omit all inappropriate 
variations, and to substitute for the nouns and verbs any others 
which may be more suitable, taking care to write them on a 
separate paper in his own language, in order that he may 
constantly refer to them without a moment's delay. 

The suggestions above given relate exclusively to individuals 
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who have already learned to read a language without difficulty ; 
but Mastery is more especially remarkable as a method of 
initiation, because a Manual on this plan will enable any per- 
son to appropriate and naturalise the foreign forms of speech 
and modes of thought, to imprint them indelibly on the 
memory, and to use them as freely as their English equiva- 
lents. To secure these objects, it is advisable at first to ab- 
stain from books, composition, conversation, and the learning 
of unconnected words; for every correct sentence uttered 
by an illiterate adult in his own language affords a demon- 
stration that the study of grammar is not essential for begin- 
ners. 

The most rational plan is to begin by Mastering idiomatic 
sentences, comprising all the most distinctive constructions, and 
inclading the equivalents of all the words in the Diversifying 
Table, and then to vary and translate the English sentences, 
so as to interweave by degrees the whole of the forms in the 
Table of Inflections. By this method beginners will gra- 
dually acquire a practical knowledge of the principles of the 
structure of sentences more expeditiously and effectually 
than they can learn them from grammars. It is obvious that 
the greater the extent to which Mastery is attained, the 
greater will be the power of the learner in interpreting 
foreign sentences — that is, in recognising in print construc- 
tions which have become familiar through the exercise of oral 
composition. In thus learning a language directly, we learn 
its grammar indirectly. For each Manual is a complete gram- 
mar, divested of its technicalities, rules, and formalities, which 
may be learned much more intelligently afterwards. 

Mastery is a perfect method, because it represents the pro- 
cess of nature simplified, rectified, and reduced to an exact 
system, which requires nothing more than the Mastery of 
fitly-adjusted sentences, and the employment of their English 
versions as instruments for the practice of oral composition 
by the displacement of one word at a time. It also admits, 
however, of the study of variations containing no unknown 
words. Mastery harmonises also with the process of nature, 
in respect to the power which it confers of making a great 
variety of idiomatic combinations with a very small stock of 
words. ""So vitally essential is the diversifying process t<^> \kfc. 
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development of the linguistic faculty, that although when it is 
daily practised success is certain, by reason of the safeguard 
it affords against blundering; on the other hand, when it 
is omitted, whole volumes may be studied with incessant re- 
ferences to the grammar, long passages may be committed to 
memory^ and written composition may be persistently carried 
on for years, without producing any signs of Mastery. 

The Handbook to this Series of Manuals explains how 
Mastery fulfils all the requirements of an exact method, 
forming a pleasant and efficient course of self-instruction, and 
differing from all others as to the action to be taken by 
beginners, and as to the mode of manipulating German, Latin, 
and other highly inflected languages. 

If objections be made to the smallness of these Manuals, 
let it be noted that the sentences may be multiplied a hundred* 
fold by converting them into couplets and triplets. 

These Manuals will be found very useful as First Beading- 
books for teaching French, German, or Spanish children to 
read their own languages, because each new page contains only 
twelve or fourteen new words. 

They will also enable two persons who are wholly unac- 
quainted with each other's language to teach each other. 

Beginners who will fully and fairly carry out all the princi- 
ples of Mastery with any difficult language, altogether un- 
known to them, will become conscious that they are possessed 
of that faculty which is ignorantly pronounced to belong 
exclusively to the linguist. The development of that faculty 
will be of great valne to the rising generation ; but Mastery 
aspires also to the higher object of improving their Classical 
education, not by encouraging the practice of using Latin 
colloquially, but by reviving the long-lost art of teaching 
Latin composition, and imparting, side by side with the study 
of grammar, &c, a real and applied knowledge of the con- 
structions and inflections, instead of an unreal and unpractical, 
because unapplied, knowledge of the syntax and accidence. 

ClIKLTRNHAM : OotcbtT 1873. 
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The Mastebt System is based upon the principles of the natural 
process pursued by children in learning foreign languages, when 
they associate with foreigners, after they have learnt to speak 
their mother-tongue. They are impelled by instinct to imitate 
and repeat the chance sentences which they hear spoken around 
them ; and, afterwards, to interchange and transpose the words so 
as to form new combinations. In the process of nature there is 
no teaching. But children learn to speak foreign tongues idio- 
matically without instruction of any kind — without even the aid 
of an interpreter. 
• In the Manuals this process is systematized. 

As to the Language. — Long sentences are selected according to 
a new principle, whereby Variations are evolved from them by 
rearranging the same words and excluding all others. These 
Variations are all complete idiomatic sentences. The primary 
sentences are divided into sections, each of which, with some of 
its Variations, forms a short lesson. 

The Sentences comprise those specialities of the mechanism of 
the language which it is most important that the beginner should 
Master before he attempts to converse. 

The Variations are so devised that by mastering 100 words, the 
beginner obtains the free and habitual command of 100 complete 
sentences, with many more latent* Variations in reserve. 

As to the Grammar. — The study is to be deferred until this 
brief initiatory course of Mastery has been completed, and then 
it will be found that a large stock of grammatical knowledge of 
the language has been already attained without the use of a single 
tecnnical term, of any rules, or of any instructions whatsoever* 

* See Handbook to the Mastery Series. 
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In this Manual that knowledge is conveyed distributively, but 
not less effectively, than in the more scholastic plan of the 
German. 

As to the Learner. — His course of proceeding is regulated 
upon a new principle which ensures the accurate retention, by the 
memory, of all the sentences learned from day to day. As all 
other forms of speech are excluded, and as he is not allowed to 
have access to a Grammar, nor to compose any Variations for 
himself, he learns nothing but idiomatic diction, and as he learns 
it thoroughly, he cannot fail to speak idiomatically and gram- 
matically also. 

The two great objects of a learner's ambition ought to be, to 
speak a foreign language idiomatically and to pronounce it 
correctly. And these are the objects which are most carefully 
provided for in this System. 

The chief peculiarities of the process, at the outset, are the 
frequency and shortness of the daily exercises, and the provision 
that, at the beginning of each sitting, the learner shall refresh his 
memory by hearing or reading the whole of the lessons pre- 
viously received. Thus he is enabled to recall and reproduce 
the foreign sentences in their idiomatic order of arrangement with 
perfect accuracy and fluency. 

As the sentences and their Variations have been composed by 
Professor J. Duprat Merigon, B.A., the fullest reliance may be 
placed on the purity of the models set before the learner. 

Thb East India United Ssevicb Club : 
London, February 2868. 



DIRECTIONS. 

I. Directions fob Beginners. 

The First Lesson will be found on page 8 — 

Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas . . . 
These words are to be learned by heart and mattered by persistently 
reading them aloud for five measured minutes, at first slowly, but 
afterwards as rapidly as possible, without lifting the eyes from the 
book, except to see the English translations of the Clause and to look 
at the watch. 

The seven Variations of that Clause are then to be studied for ten 
measured minutes. 

In the second, third, and fourth quarters of the hour do the same 
work again; for it is impossible to do it too frequently or too 
thoroughly. 

After the first day, let the rule be to master one clause, and to 
study all its Variations (see definitions); giving five minutes at 
the beginning of each quarter to mastery and the intervals to the 
study of the Variations. 

All the mastered sentences should be recited in each sitting, and 
they should always be looked at first, in order to baffle the treachery 
of the memory and to insure accuracy. 

With a teacher, seven or eight minutes may be devoted to every 
bout of Mastery. 

After the first two Leading Sentences, master ' the jh % st line of the 
First Couplet (page xxii) within one hour, in four bouts, devoting the 
intervals to reciting the mastered sentences and to re-studying all 
their Variations. 

Then treat the second line of the First Couplet in the same manner 
on the morrow, and interchange the words of the couplet, instead of 
re-studying the back lessons. 

: 'DfcFnrcnoir of Mastery. — Mastery is the practical realisation of 
extreme fluency, perfect accuracy, and the utmost readiness in repro- 
ducing foreign sentences learned by heart — always at sight of their 
English versions. Mastery includes the high standard of thorough- 
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ness, and overtops it by exacting the samfe facility in diversifying the 
lessons learned by heart. 

Study is the examination and comparison of the French Variations 
with their English versions, in order to gain facility in translating 
them when the English page is covered and in giving the equivalent 
for every one of the words, always moving from the last to the first 
in each sentence, both English and French. 

Diversification is the omission or alteration of one word, and 
afterwards of two or more, at a time, in the English version of a 
mastered sentence, that the learner may make corresponding altera- 
tions in the French. This should always be done orally — never in 
writing. No words are to be introduced except those that have 
already been mastered. But the Exercises will be enlivened by the 
insertion of nouns and verbs identical in both languages. (See 
page 114.) By the practice of Diversification, which is quite unique, 
learners may be trained to compose fluently and idiomatically, and to 
imbibe the grammar unconsciously by reason of the frequent repeti- 
tions of sentences having the words arranged in their proper order and 
their proper forms. 

Couplets and Cards are described on page xxi of the Preface. 



The First Course comprises the mastery of the fifteen Leading 
Sentences and of the Couplets, one of which ought to be taken up 
after the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, and 14th Sentences. It also 
comprises the study of all the Variations in the book. 

The Second Course comprises the Mastery of twenty of the most 
useful Variations, and of the Pronoun Sentences on page 113. 

Beginners must also diversify some of them and some of the fifteen 
Leading Sentences every day, in rotation. For this purpose, the 
Leading Sentences must be shortened. 

Let them also read aloud successively each of the English Variations 
with its French version, and then cover the right-hand page and 
reproduce the French instantaneously. 

They may also peruse a Grammar for a quarter of an hour daily, 
without pausing to learn any part of it by heart, not even the verbs. 
It will be much better to read rapidly two or three grammars in 
succession, and to refer to them as occasions require. 

The most effectual way of mastering a long Variation is, to divide 
it into three parts ; the last of which should be learned first and the 
first last. Extreme fluency can only be secured by persistently 
reading each sentence aloud as rapidly as possible* 
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The Third Course. Master twenty of the Additional Sentences, 
pages 104 to 111. Study the whole of them, and diversify all the pre- 
viously mastered lessons, and continue the study of the Grammar. 

The Fourth Course. Learners should betake themselves to the 
exercises described in the 'Handbook to the Mastery Series/ para- 
graphs 63, 66, 76, 93, and 97. 

II. Directions for those who can already read French books with 
pleasure. 

Master the Couplets, pages xxii and xxiii, and the Pronoun Sentences 
on page 113. Study the whole of the Manual and diversify the most 
useful Variations, and follow the rule laid down in the third para- 
graph of the Second Course. Then pursue the plan described in 
pages xi and xii of the Preface, just before going abroad. (See 
Definitions of Mastery and Study.) 

III. Directions for French Students of English. 

Begin by mastering the Sentences on page xxir of the Preface. 
Then master the Couplets one line at a time, and study the Leading 
Sentences and all their Variations, from first to last, on the plau 
shown in the' Directions. Then proceed to the Second Course, ob- 
serving that the words ' English ' and ' French ' are to change places. 

Foreigners who imagine they cannot pronounce the English sounds 
of ' th ' ought to practise lisping any words of their own language 
which contain ' s ' or * z/ by pressing the tongue against the upper 
front teeth, while they are uttering those letters, as in saisir, saur 
cissonsj zUe, zodiac. 



When beginners work for one hour at a time, the first five minutes 
in each quarter should be devoted to Mastery, and the intervals to 
study and the repetitions of the back lessons. Study, however, may 
be carried on continuously at the pleasure of the learner, but Mastery 
should never occupy more than ten measured minutes at a time. Yet 
the oftener it is resumed at intervals the better. 



The Teacher's chief duty is to prevent the learner from advancing 
too rapidly from one lesson to another without obtaining the required 
fluency, readiness, and correctness of utterance. When each new 
lesson is commenced, it is better that the learner should be taught to 
pronounce it before he sees the foreign words in print, because the 
spelling will only mislead him and corrupt bia ^TOTvxHu&^Xora- 



XX DIRECTIONS. 

Not more than three or four syllables should be attempted at first, 
and the rest of the lesson should be deferred until the beginner has 
succeeded in uttering the true sounds and tones. It is not enough 
that they should be successively imitated once or twice, but a series 
of imitative efforts must be carried on, in order to naturalise them. 
A difficult sound is never to be practised separately, but always in 
the combination in which it stands in the book. The correct utterance 
of foreign sounds by English learners will be facilitated by contracting 
and compressing the upper lip, and speaking loudly and with vehe- 
mence at the outset. Whilst the pupil is daily rehearsing his lessons, 
the Teacher is to prompt him instantly. 

The first lesson is to be repeated by the Teacher over and over 
again, first deliberately and then rapidly, for seven or eight measured 
minutes, in order that tbe learner may echo and imitate the sounds, 
the tones, the pauses, the accents, and the cadences, and observe the 
movements of his vocal organs. This is to be done four times within 
the hour, the intervals being devoted to study. 

In the First Course no grammatical explanations are to be given, 
because the memory must not be encumbered and confused with 
theoretical puzzles. 

In the Second Course, the beginner may read a grammar for fifteen 
minutes every day, but he should not learn the verbs by heart, not 
even the auxiliaries, much less the irregular verbs. 

The Studied Variations ought to be read aloud by the Teacher, to 
enable the learner to recognise the foreign sounds with facility, and 
then to give the translation. 

Foreign tones are liable to be quickly forgotten, and therefore 
those of each new lesson must be naturalised in turn by frequent 
imitative repetitions. Nothing can be more hurtful than that a 
Teacher should make his pupils read aloud to him. He ought rather 
to read aloud to them, so that they may imitate his voice in the 
utterance of a few syllables at a time. 

The watchword of this method is frequency, for unless the mastered 
lessons be often repeated, they collapse into a set of disconnected 
words, amongst which every new lesson becomes entangled and 
jumbled. To avoid the daily drudgery of extricating them, beginners 
should persistently recite their mastered sentences so often that not 
one syllable shall be forgotten. 

Meldon Lodge, Cheltenham : 
March 1879. 



XXI 



DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE COUPLETS, 
Pp. XXII, XXIII. 

These sentences are so adjusted that the words in each division 
may be removed from one line to another, without detriment 
either to the grammar or to the idiom. The number of Variations 
resulting from interchanging the words in Couplets containing 7, 
8, 9, and 10 divisions, rises to 128, 256, 512, and 1024 respec- 
tively by the law of geometrical progression. Couplets of 8 or 
10 divisions may be written on 8 or JLO narrow cards, 2 inches 
long. The English words of each division are to be inscribed on 
a separate card, back and front, and duly numbered. The cards 
may be laid out either in one line, or in two columns, and the 
learner is to persevere in turning over any one or two cards at a 
time and translating each altered sentence twice. Or else, let 
the cards be loosely strung together with silk, to be laid out on 
a black board for children's use. To ring the changes methodi- 
cally, shuffle the cards and lay them out in numerical order. 
Turn the even numbers — then the odd ones, and then the even 
ones again, and translate each of them twice. When the Couplet 
has been fully mastered, the daily repetitions may be reduced by 
shuffling and laying out the cards once — and then turning them 
all over once. 

When a French student masters an English Couplet, the 
French words must be written on the cards, for the special pecu- 
liarity of this system is to employ the vernacular sentences every 
day ', to draw forth from the beginner their foreign equivalents 
which have been already learnt by heart. The principle on 
which these Couplets are formulated extends to every language 
under the sun. It is based on the discovery of an occult law in 
the oecumenical and infallible method of Nature, which accounts 
for the sudden copiousness of speech attained by children, and by 
linguists also, unwittingly and empirically. The Couplets exhibit 
thousands of exercises for the practice of viva voce composition 
folded up telescopically and printed on one page, by mastering 
which learners may ring all the changes fluently and faultlessly. 



XXIV 

INITIATORY LESSONS FOB FREN0HM1 

1. Why will you not come back with your cousins f . . . 

2. Why not come back with your cousin ? 
8. Why will your cousin not come ? 

4. Tour cousins will not come back with you. 

5. Will you come with your cousins? 

6. Tour cousins will come back with you. 

7. Come back with your cousin ! 

8. Will not your cousin come with you ? * 

9. . . . . And do me the favour of calling with me to-morrow. • • • • 

10. Will you do me the favour of coming with me ? 

11. Will your cousins do me the favour of coming back with me ? 

12. Will not your cousins come back with you? 

18. Do me the favour of coming back to-morrow with your cousin. 

14. Why will not your cousins come with you and me ? 

15. Will your cousin do me the favour to call with me ? 
16 at the house of the brother of our friend f 

17. Will not your brothers come to my house to-morrow ? 

18. Will you not come back with our friends and me ? 

19. Why will not your friends come back to your brother's ? 

20. Will you and your brothers do me the favour of coming back to my bouse ? 

21. Why will you not come and call on our brothers' friends ? 

22. Will not your brother visit at your cousin's ? 

23. Will the brothers of our friend come back to our house ? 

24. Come back to our cousins' house with our friends to-morrow ! 

25. Will not you and your friends come to our house? 

26. But did he say that she wanted some books and pencils f 

27. Did your friend say that he wanted to call at our house ? 

28. Will you and your brother want some books to-morrow ? 

29. Did not your friends want to visit our cousins ? 

80. But he says that he wants some pencils and pens. 

81. Do you not want to visit some of your friends ? 

82. But does he say that he does not want to visit our brother t 
88. She said she did not want that book, but some pencils. 

84. But does he say that he and his brother want pencils? 

85. He says that he will want some pens to-morrow. 

86. She says that he does not want your brother's book. 

87. Some friends of yours want to come back with me. 

88. Do you say that he will want some pencils ? 

89. But ne said that he wanted to visit you ! 

40. Whose is this cigar-case f Is it yours or theirs f 

41. Their friends say that this pencil is not yours, but theirs. 

42. They said they did not want books, but pens. 

48. Whose is this ? Is it not your brother's cigar-case? 

44. That cigar-case is not ours, and he says it is not yours ! 

45. They want their cigar-case. Is this it or is it yours? 

46. Who will do me the favour of coming with me to my house ? 

47. Does he want a cigar ? No I he wants a book. 

48. If you and he want cigars, come back to my house t 

49. She does not want pencils, but she will want that book I 
60. Is this the pencil that you wanted, or is it theirs? 



XXV 

DESIROUS OF LEARNING ENGLISH. 

1. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas revenir avec vos cousins t 

2. Pourquoi ne pas revenir avec votre cousin ? 
8. Pourquoi votre cousin ne veut-il pas venir? 

4. Vos cousins ne veulent pas revenir avec vous. 

5. Est-ce que vous viendrez avec mesdames vos cousines ? 

6. Yos cousins reviendront avec vous. 

7. Sevenez avec monsieur votre cousin ! 

8. Mdlle. votre cousine ne viendra-t-elle pas avec vous ? 

9. . . . . Et me f curt le plaisir de passer avec mot demain. . . . 

10. Voulez-vous me faire ie plaisir de venir avec moi ? 

11. Yos cousines veulent-elles me faire le plaisir de revenir avec moi ? 

12. Est-ce que vos cousins ne reviendront pas avec vous ? 
18. Faites-moi le plaisir de revenir demain avec votre cousin. 

14* Pourquoi vos cousines ne reviendront-elles pas avec vous et moi ? 
15. Votre cousin me fera-t-il le plaisir de passer avec moi ? 

16 Chez lefr&re de noire ami? 

. 17. Est-ce que vos freres ne veulent pas venir chez moi demain ? 

18. Ne voulez-vous pas revenir avec nos amis et moi ? 

19. Pourquoi vos amis ne veulent-ils pas revenir chez votre frere ? 

20. Voulez-vous, vous et vos freres, me faire le plaisir de revenir chez moi '/ 

21. Pourquci ne voulez-vous pas venir visiter les amis de nos freres ? 

22. Est-ce que votre frere n'ira pas en visite chez votre cousine ? 
28. Est-ce que les freres de notre ami reviendront chez nous ? 

24. Bevenez demain avec nos amis a la maison de nos cousins ! 

25. Est-ce que vous et vos amis ne viendrez pas chez nous ? 

26. Mais a-t-U dit qu'eUe avail besoin de livres et de crayons f 

27. Votre ami a-t-D. dit qu'il avait besoin de passer chez nous? 

28. Votre frere et vous, aurez-vous besoin de livres demain ? 

29. Vos amis n'avaient-ils pas besoin de rendre visite h nos cousins ? 

80. Mais il dit qu'il a besoin de crayons et de plumes ! 

81. N'avez-vous pas besoin de visiter quelqaes-uns de vos amis ? 

82. Mais dit-il qu'il n'a pas besoin de passer chez notre frere ? 

88. EUe a dit qu'eUe n'avait pas besoin de ce livre, mais bien de crayons, 

84. Mais dit-il que lui et son frere ont besoin de crayons ? 

85. II dit qu'il aura besoin de plumes demain. 

86. Elle dit qu'il n'a pas besoin du livre de votre frere. 

87. Quelques-iins de vos amis ont besoin de revenir avec moi. 

88. Est-ce que vous dites, qu'il aura besoin de quelques crayons ? 

89. Mais il a dit qu'il avait besoin de passer chez vous. 

40. A qui est ce porte-cigares f Est-ce le votre ou le lew f 

41. Leurs amis disent que ce crayon n'est pas le vdtre, mais le leur. 

42. Elles ont dit qu'elles n'avaient pas besoin de livres, mais bien de plumes. 
48. X qui est ceci ? N'est-ce pas le porte-cigares de votre frere ? 

44. Ce porte-cigares n'est pas le notre, et il dit que ce n'est pas le vdtre. 

45. lis ont besoin de leur porte-cigares. Est-ce celui-ci, ou est-ce le vdtre ? 

46. Qui veut me faire le plaisir de venir chez moi avec moi ? 

47. A-t-il besoin d'un cigare ? Non ! il a besoin d'un livre ? 

48. Si vous avez besoin de cigares, vous et lui, revenez chez moi ! 

49. Elle n'a pas besoin de crayons, mais elle aura besoin de ce livre i . 
60. Ceci est-ce le crayon dont vous aviez besoin, ou est-ce le leur ? 



XXVI THE LEADING SENTENCES AT ONE VIEW. 

1. '(Page 3.) Why will you not do me the favour of calling with me 
to-morrow upon our friend's brother in New Street ? 

2. (Page 7.) Bo you not want to go to London to-day, before your 
morning walk, to the French shoemaker's, to have your boots stretched ? 
(Couplet I., page xxii.) 

3. (Page 11.) How much must I give to the driver of this cab to take 
my father to the Bank after his luncheon, and take him home again about 
half-past five? 

4. (Page 17.) Tell the waiter, if you please, to bring me every day 
without fail, at seven o'clock, or sooner if he can, a jug of hot water, a cup 
of coffee with milk, and my clothes well brushed. (Couplet II., page zxii.) 

5. (Page 25.) If you go out with my sister, ask the bookseller, by the 
way, when he will send us the English book which she bought three or four 
days ago. 

6. (Page 29.) The old man-servant looked very cross when he came 
yesterday evening to clear the table and fetch our letters to post them. 
(Couplet III., page xxii.) 

7. (Page 35.) Do you know what is the name of this rich old lady who 
lives near the New Bridge, in the same house with a French family and a 
young German clergyman ? 

8. (Page 43.) I have obtained for less than two francs, in a large shop 
in Paris where everything is sold cheap, some very fine note paper, 
some excellent steel pens, and a pretty little blotting book. (Couplet IV"., 
page xxiii.) 

9. (Page 51.) Yes, if it is as fine as yesterday, call my son early, but 
first light a fire in his bed-room, and afterwards in his sitting-room, 
because he has a bad cold. 

10. (Page 59.) You thought the other day, my dear friend, that tbfcir 
physician was still in France, as well as his wife and his children ; 
but no ; they are returned now, for we met them not far from the railway. 
(Couplet V., page xxiii.) 

11. (Page 65.) Although I think I have enough money to pay your 
account and mine, give me yet, if you can, a napoleon and some small 
change in franc pieces and fifty-contime pieces. 

12. (Page 71.) Whilst I am making up this parcel to give to the porter 
of the hotel, bring these books here and put them into the portmanteau — 
my daughter-in-law's underneath, mine over hers, and my husband's over 
all. (Couplet VI., page xxiii.) 

13. (Page 81.) Perhaps you could tell me what would be the price of 
an umbrella like that which I lost in the Bazaar last week, and of a 
parasol like that of which your mother made you a present ? 

14. (Page 89.) However early you may be, I am sure you are not so 
much so as this poor man, who, whatever the season may be and whatever 
weather it is, always rises before the sun. (Couplet VII., page xxiii.) 

15. (Page 97.) I have been told by several tradesmen that you never 
take off your hat when you enter the shop, and that you but very seldom 
say ' sir/ ' madam,' or ' miss ' to the persons to whom you are speaking. 



THE LEADING SENTENCES AT ONE VIEW. XXV11 

1. (Page 3.) Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer 
avec moi domain chez le frere de notre ami dans la Roe Neuve ? 

2. (Page 7.) ITavez-vous pas besoin d'aller a Londres aujourd'hui, avant 
votre promenade du matin, chez le cordonnier francais, pour faire elargir 
tos bottines ? (Couplet L, page zxii.) 

3. (Page 11.) Combien faut-il que je donne au cocher de ce fiacre pour 
conduire mon pere a la Banque apres son second dejeuner, et le ramener 
chez ltd vers cinq heures et demie ? 

4. (Page 17.) DHes au garcon, je vous prie, de m'apporter tons les 
jours sans faute, a sept heures, ou plus tot s'il pent, un pen d'eau chaude, 
une tasse de cafe au lait et mes habits bien brosses. (Couplet II., page xxii.) 

5. (Page 25.) Si vous sortez avec ma soeur, demandez en passant au 
libraire quand est-ce qu'il nous enverra le livre anglais qu'elle a achete 
il 7 a trois ou quatre jours. 

6. (Page 29.) Le vieux domestique arait l'air de bien raauvaise humeur 
lorsqu'il est venu hier au soir desservir et chercher nos lettres pour les 
mettre a la poste. (Couplet III., page xxii.) 

7. (Page 35.) Savez-vous comment se nomme cette vieille dame anglaise 
si riche qui demeure pres du Pont Neuf, dans la meme maison ou il y a 
une famille francaise et un jeune ministre allemand ? 

8. (Page 431) «Tai eu pour moins de deux francs, dans un grand magasin 
de Paris ou tout 6e rend bon marche, du papier a lettre tres-beau, des 
plumes m&alliques excellentes et un joli petit buvard. (Couplet IV., 
page xxiii.) 

9. (Page 51.) Oui, s'il fait aussi beau quliier, eVeillez mon fils de bonne 
heure, mais auparavant faites du feu d'abord dans sa chambre a coucher 
et ensuite dans son salon, parce qu'il est tres-enrhum6. 

10. (Page 59.) Vous pensiez l'autre jour, mon cher ami, que leur 
medecin etait encore en France, ainsi que sa femme et ses enfants ; mais 
non ; ils sont maintenant de retour, car nous les arons rencontres pas loin 
du chemin-de-fer. (Couplet V., page xxiii.) ; 

11. (Page 65.) Quoique je pense avoir assez d'argent pbur payer votre 
compte et le mien, donnez-moi cependant, si vous pouvez, un napoleon et 
quelque petite monnaie en pieces d'un franc et de cinquante centimes. 

12. (Page 71.) Pendant que je fais ce paquet pour donner au facteur de 
l'hotel, apportez ces livres ici et mettez les dans cette grande malle — ceux 
de ma belle-fille dessous, les miens sur les siens et ceux de mon mari par- 
dessus. (Cotiplet VI., page xxiii.) 

13. (Page 81.) Peut-6tre pourriez-vous me dire quel serait le prix d'un 
parapluie semblable a celui que j'ai perdu au Bazar la semaine derniere, 
et d'une ombrelle comme celle dont votre mere vous a fait cadeau ? 

14. (Page 89.) Quelque matineux que vous soyez, je suis sur que vous 
ne l'etes pas autant que ce pauvre homme, qui, quelle que soit la saison et 
quelque temps qu'il fasse, se leve toujours avant le* soleil. (Couplet VIJ., 
page xxiii.) 

15. (Page 97.) On m'a dit chez plusieurs marchands que vous n'oiez 
jamais votre chapeau lorsque vous entrez dans la boutique, et que vous no 
dites que fort rarement ( monsieur/ ( madame ' ou ' mademoiselle ' aux 
personnes a qui vous parlez. 



THE MASTERY SERIES. 



FIRST SENTENCE. 

No. I. 
Why loill you not . . • 

1. Why do you wish ? 

2. You will. 

3. Tou are not willing. 

4. Do you wish ? 

& Are you not willing P 

6. What! are you not willing P 

7. Not for you I 



No.IL 

• • • dome the favour . . . 

1. Will you do me the favour P 

2. Are you willing to do it P 

8. Tou do not wish to do me the favour. 

4. Will you have it done P 

6. Why are you resolved not to do me the favour P 

6. You wish to do me the favour. 

7. What 1 are you not willing to do me the favour P 

8. Why are you unwilling to have it made P 



FRENCH. 



FIRST SENTENCE. 

Why ivill you not do me the favour of calling with me to-morrow upon 
ourfriencV8 brother in Neio Street t 

No. I. 

Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas . • » 
For-what not will you not . • • 

1. Pourquoi voulez-vous ? 

2. Vou9 voulez. 

3. Vous ne voulez pas. 

4. Voulez-vous P 

5. Ne voulez-vous pas P 

6. Quoi ! ne voulez-vous pas ? 

7. Pas pour vous ! 



No. II. 

me faire le plaisir • • • 
me to-do the pleasure • . • 

1. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir P 

2. Voulez-vous le faire ? 

3. Vous ne voulez pas me faire le plnisir. 

4. Voulez-vous le faire faire ? 

5. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir ? 

6. Vous voulez me faire le plaisir. 

7. Quoi ! ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir ? 

8. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas le faire faire ? 

B 2 



TITK MASTERY SERIES. 



No. HI. 
of calling with me to-morrow 



1. Do vou wish to call with me to-morrow P 

2. Will you do me the favour of calling P 

3. Do you not wish to call with me P 

4. Do you not wish to call to-morrow ? 

5. Why are you not willing to call to-morrow ? 

6. You will not do me the favour of calling with me to-morrow. 

7. Why will you not do me the favour of calling wish me ? 

8. You will do me the favour of calling to-morrow with me, 

9. Why do you wish to have it done to-morrow ? 

10. Will you do it to-morrow ? 

11. Will you not do it with me P 



No. IV. 

. . . at the house of our f mud's brother . • • 

1. Do you not wish to call on the brother of our friend r* 

2. You wish to call with me on our friend. 

3. Will you do me the favour of calling with me on the brother 
of our frieni to-morrow P 

4. Why do vou wish to call on the brother of our friend with me ? 

5. Why will you not call to-morrow- on our friend ? 

0. Why will you not do me the favour of calling to-morrow on the 
brother of our friend ? 

7. You will do me the favour of calling on the hrother of out 
friend. 

8. You will do me the favour of calling to-morrow with me on 
tha brother of our friend. 

0. Will you make it at our brother's house P 



No. V. 

. . . In the New Street t 

1. Why call to-morrow on our friend in New Street ? 

2. Do you not wish to call with me on the brother of our friend 
in New Street ? 

3. You wish to call on our friend in the new street 

4. Why will you not call on our friend P 



FKENCiL 



NO. III. 



de passer arec moi demain . . • 
of to-caU with me to-morrow • • • 

1. Voulez-vous passer avec moi demain P 

2. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir de passer ? 
8. Ne voulez-vous pas passer avec moi P 

•J:. Ne voulez-vous pas passer demain ? 
5. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas passer demain ? 
0. Vous ne voulez pas me faire le plaisir de passer avec moi 
demain. 

7. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer avec 
moi? 

8. Vous voulez me faire le plaisir de passer demain avec moi. 

9. Pourquoi voulez-vous le faire faire demain P 

10. Voulez-vous le faire demain? 

11. Ne voulez-vous pas le faire avec moi P 



No. IV. 

chez le frere de notre ami . . . 
atehe-house-of the brother of our friend . . . 

1. Ne voulez-vous pas passer chez le frere de notre ami P 

2. Vous voulez passer avec moi chez notre ami. 

3. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir de passer chez le frere de notre 
ami avec moi demain ? 

4. Pourquoi voulez-vous passer chez le frere de notre ami avec 
moi ? 

5. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas passer demain chez notre ami ? 

6. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer demain 
chez le frere de notre ami P 

7. Vous voulez me faire le plaisir de passer chez le frere de notre 
ami. 

8. Vous voulez me faire le plaisir de passer demain avec moi chez 
le frere de notre ami. 

0. Voulez-vous le faire chez notre frere ? 



No.V. 

dans la rue neuve P 
m the street new f 

1. Pourquoi passer demain chez notre ami dans la rue Neuve P * 

2. Ne voulez-vous pas passer avec moi chez le frere de notre ami 
dans la rue Neuve P 

3. Vous voulez passer chez notre ami dans la rue neuve. 

4. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas passer chez notre, &a&t 



6 THE MASTERY SEMES. 

6. Why will you call with me to-morrow on the brother of our 
friend in New Street P 

6. Will you not do me the favour of calling with me on our friend 
in New Street ? 

7. You wish to call with me to-morrow on our friend in New 
Street. 

8. Why will you not do me the favour of calling on the brother of 
our friend in the new street ? 



SECOND SENTENCE. 

No. VI. 
Bo you 7iot want . . , 

1. You want to call on our friend, 

2. You do not want to do it. 

3. Do you not want to call on our brother ? 

4. Why do you want to call in New Street P 

5. Why do you not want to have it done ? 

6. Do you want to call on our friend ? 

7. You do not want to call on our brother. 

8. You want to call with me. 

No. VII. 
,.,togoto London to-day . • • 

1. Do you want to go to London to-morrow P 

2. You want to go to London with our friend. 

3. Why do you wish to go to-day P 

4. Why do you wish to go to London with me ? 

5. Do you not want to go to London ? 

6. Is it not necessary for you to go to-day to London P 

7. Why will you not go to London to-day to call on our friend P 

8. Do you not wish to go to London with me ? 

9. You want to go to London to-morrow to the new street. 

10. You do not wish to go to-day into New Street with our friend'f 
brother. 

11. Have you not wherewith to make it? 



FRENCH, t 

5. Pourquoi voulez-voua passer avec moi domain chez le frere de- 
notre ami dans la rue Neuver 

6. tie voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer avec moi chei 
notre ami dans la rue Neuve P 

7. Vous voulez passer avec moi demain chez notre ami clans la rue 
Neuve. 

8. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer dans la 
rue neuve chez le frere de notre ami P 



SECOND SENTENCE. 

Do you not want to go to London to-day, before your morning icaUt, fc 
the French shoemaker's, to have your loots stretched? 

No. VI. 

N'avez-vous pas hesoin • • . 
Not have you not want . . , 

1. Vous avez besoin de passer chez notre ami 

2. Vous n'avez pas besoin de le faire. 

3. N'avez-vous pas besoin de passer chez notre frere P 

4. Pourquoi avez-vous besoin de passer dans la rue Neuve ? 

5. Pourquoi n'avez-vous pas besoin de le faire faire ? 

6. Avez-vous besoin de passer chez notre ami P 

7. Vous n'avez pas besoin de passer chez notre frere. 

8. Vous avez besoin de passer avec moi. 



No. VII. 

d'aller a Londres aujourd'hui . . . 
ofto-go to London to-day . . . 

1. Avez-vous besoin d'aller a Londres demain P 

2. Vous avez besoin d'aller a Londres avec notre ami. 

3. Pourquoi voulez-vous aller aujourd'hui P 

4. Pourquoi voulez-vous aller a Londres avec moi P 

5. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller a Londres ? 

6. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller aujourd'hui a Londres ? 

7. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas aller a Londres pour passer chez 
notro ami aujourd'hui P 

8. Ne voulez-vous pas aller a Londres avec moi ? 

9. Vous avez besoin d'aller a Londres demain, a la rue neuve P 

10. Vous ne voulez pas aller aujourd'hui dans la rue Neuve avec le 
frere de notre ami. 

11. N'avez-vous pas de quoi le faire P 
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No. VIII. 
• . . before your morning walk . , . 

1. Do you wont to go to London before your walk P 

2. Do you not wish to go to London before your morning walk, to 
call upon our brother P 

3. Do you not want to call on your friend before our morning walk P 

4. You want to go to London before our friend does. 

5. Why will you not go into New Street to-day before the 
morning- walk ? 

6. Why do you wish to go to London to-morrow morning before 
calling upon our brother P 

7. Why do you need to go to London to-day with our brother 
before our morning walk P 

8. Why do you wish to call on our friend with me before going to 
London ? 

9. You do not want to call on your brother before our morning 
walk. 

10. Do you wish to go to London with me to-morrow morning P 



No. IX. 
. . . to the French sJioemakers . . . 

1. Why do you want to go to the French shoemaker's P 

2. Will you call to-morrow at our shoemaker's before your morning 
walk? 

3. Do you not want to go to-day to London to your shoemaker's P 

4. Will you go to-morrow with me to the French shoemaker's P 

5. Do you not want to go to-day to your friend's shoemaker's P 

0. You want to call with me at our shoemaker's before your 
morning walk. 

7. Why will you not go to-day to London, to the French shoe- 
maker's ? • 

8. Do you not wish to go with me into New Street, to your shoe- 
maker's P 

9. You do not need to go to London to-morrow, to the French 
shoemaker's, before our morning walk. 

10. You want to go to the shoemaker's brother to-day, before your 
morning walk. 



No. X. 

. . . to have your boots stretched ? 
1. Dj you want to go to London to have your boots stretched P 
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No. VIII. 



avant votre promenade du matin • . • 
before your walk of -the morning . . . 

1. Avez-vous besoin d'aller a Londres avant votre promenade ? 

2. Ne voulez-vous pas aller a Londres avant votre promenade du 
matin pour passer chez notre frere ? 

3. N f avez-vous pas besoin de passer chez votre ami avant notre 
promenade du matin ? 

4. Vous avez besoin d'aller a Londres avant notre ami. 

5. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas aller dans la rue Neuve aujourd'hui 
avant la promenade du matin P 

6. Tourquoi voulez-vous aller a Londres demain matin avant de 
passer chez notre frere P 

7. Pourquoi avez-vous besoin d'aller k Londres aujourd'hui avec 
notre frere avant notre promenade du matin ? 

8. Pourquoi voulez-vous passer chez notre ami avec moi avant 
d'aller a Londres P 

9. Vous n'avez pas besoin de passer chez votre frere avant notre 
promenade du matin. 

10. Voulez-vous aller & Londres avec moi demain matin P 



No. IX. 

chez le cordonnier francais . . • 
to-the-house-of the shoemaker French • . • 

1. Pourquoi avez-vous besoin d'aller chez le cordonnier francais P 

2. Voulez-vous passer demain chez notre cordonnier avant votre 
promenade du matin P 

3. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller aujourd'hui a Londres chez votre 
cordonnier P 

4. Voulez-vous aller demain avec moi chez le cordonnier francais P 

5. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller aujourd'hui chez le cordonnier do 
votre ami P 

0. Vous avez besoin de passer avec moi chez notre cordonnier avant 
notre promenade du matin. 

7. Pourauoi ne voulez-vous pas aller aujourd'hui a Londres, chez 
le cordonnier francais P 

8. Ne voulez-vous pas aller avec moi dans la rue Neuve, chez votre 
cordonnier P 

9. Vous n'avez pas besoin d'aller a Londres demain, avant notre 
promenade du matin, chez le cordonnier francais. 

10. Vous avez besoin de passer aujourd'hui chez le frere du cordon- 
nier avant votre promenade du matin. 



No. X. 

pour faire elargir vos bottinesP 
for to-make to-widen your boots f 
1. Avez-vous besoin d'aller a Lon&rea ^o\xt foara AjN^ga^^^aricS®*** 
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2. Do tou wish to go to London to-day to have your boots 
stretched r 

8. You want to go to-morrow to London to have your boots 
stretched at the French shoemaker's. 

4. Why do you not wish to go before your morning walk to our 
shoemaker's for your boots P 

6. Do you not want to call to-morrow at your shoemaker's, to have 
jour boots stretched P 

6. Why will you not go to-day to London for your boots P 

7. You do not want to call to-morrow morning, on the shoe- 
maker of our friend, to have your boots stretched, before your morning 
walk. 

8. Do you not wish to call to-day in New Street, at your friend's 
shoemaker's, for your boots P 

9. Do you not want to ffo to London to-day, to the French 
shoemakers, to have your boots stretched, before your morning 
walkP 



THIRD SENTENCE. 

No. XI. 
How much must I give . . . 

1. Must I give your boots to our brother P 

2. It is necessary to give our friend the pleasure of calling upon 
our brother. 

8. Must I not call upon your brother to-morrow P 

4. I must not give your boots to your brother. 

6. Why is it necessary for me to give it to our friend P 

6. Why must I not give it to-day ? 

7. I must call to-day at the shoemaker's. 

8. I must not give your boots to your shoemaker in New Street 
to-morrow. 

9. How much must I give for your boots P 

10. How much must I give for my share P 

11. I must call to-morrow at the house of our brother's shoe- 
maker. 

12. Do you not want to give your boots to your shoemaker P 
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2. Voulez-vous aller a Londres aujourd'hui pour faire elargir voa 
bottines ? 

8. Vous avez besoin d'aller demain a Londres pour faire elargir voa 
bottines chez le cordonnier francais. 

4. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas aller avant votre promenade du 
matin chez notre cordonnier pour vos bottines ? 

5. N'avez-vous pas besoin de passer demain chez votre cordonnier, 
pour faire elargir vos bottines ? 

6. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas aller aujourd'hui a Londres pour 
vos bottines ? 

7. Vous n'avez pas besoin de passer demain matin, avant votre 
promenade, chez le cordonnier de notre ami, pour faire elargir vos 
bottines. 

8. Ne voulez-vous pas passer aujourd'hui dans la rue Neuve, chez 
le cordonnier de votre ami, pour vos bottines P 

9. N'avez- vous pas besoin d'aller a Londres aujourd'hui, avant votre 
promenade du matin, chez le cordonnier francais, pour faire £largir 
vos bottines P 



THIRD SENTENCE. 

How much must 1 (five to the driver of this cab to take my father to 
the Bank after his lunch, and take him home again, about half-past 
Jive? 

No. XI. 

Combien faut-il que je donne . . . 
How~imuch is-it-necessary that I give . . . 

1. Faut-il que je donne vos bottines a notre frere P 

2. II faut faire a notre ami le plaisir de passer chez notre frere. 
8. Ne faut-il pas que je passe chez votre frere demain P 

4. II ne faut pas <jue je donne vos bottines a votre frere. 
6. Pourquoi faut-il <^ue je le donne a notre ami P 

6. Pourquoi ne faut-il pas que je le donne aujourd'hui ? 

7. II faut que je passe auiourd'hui chez le cordonnier. 

8. H ne faut pas que je donne demain vos bottines a votre cordon- 
nier dans la rue Neuve. 

9. Combien faut-il que je donne pour vos bottines P 

10. Combien faut-il que je donne pour moi ? 

11. II faut que je passe demain chez le cordonnier de notre frere. 

12. N'avez-vous pas besoin de donner vos bottines a votre cor- 
donnier? 
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NO. XII. 
• . . to the driver of this cab . . . 

1. How mncli must I give to my brother's coachman P 

2. Do you wish me to give it to the driver of this cab P 

3. Must I not pay the driver of the cab P 

4. Our friend must not give to tliis driver. 

5. How much must I give to the driver P 

0. Why is it necessary for my brother to give to this cabman P 

7. Must I give your boots to the driver of this cab for you ? 

8. Must my friend give to the driver of the cab for me P 

9. I must not call at the shoemaker's to-day. 

10. I must call on this cabman to-morrow. 

11. Why must I not give this morning to the driver of the cab P 

12. How much must I give to-morrow morning to the driver of 
this cab P 

18. Your brother must call upon me to-morrow. 
14. The shoemaker must give me your boots to-day. 

No. XIH. 
. . . to drive my father to the Bank . . . 

1. How much must I pay to take my father to the Bank P 

2. Must I pay the coachman to take your brother to the Bank P 

3. I must not pay the driver of this cab to take my father to his 
friend's. 

4/ 1 must pay this driver to take me to London, to our friend's. 

5. How much must I give to the driver of the cab to take you to 
the Bank with me this morning P 

6. Why must I not pay the driver of this cab to take our father 
into New-Street P 

7. Why must I not pay this cabman to take the father of our 
friend to the French shoemaker's P 

8. Must I not pay the driver of this cab to take my father to the 
Bank, before our morning walk P 

9. Have you wherewith to make it P 

10. Do you wish me to call upon your brother to-morrow ? 

11. Will you take me to our friend's house P 
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NO. XII. 



au cocker de ce fiacre . • . 
to-the driver of this cab . . . 

1. Combien faut-il que je donne au cocher de mon frere P 

2. Voulez-vous que je le donne au coclier de ce fiacre ? 
8. Ne faut-il pas que je donne au cocher du fiacre ? 

4. II ne faut pas que notre ami donne a ce coclier. 

5. Combien faut-»fl que je donne au cocher P 

6. Pourquoi faut-il que mon frere donne a ce cocher ? 

7. Faut-il que je donne vos bottines au cocher de ce fiacre pour 
vous ? 

8. Faut-il que mon ami donne au cocher du fiacre pour moi If 

9. H ne faut pas que je passe chez le cordonnier aujourd'hui. 

10. 11 faut que je passe chez ce cocher demain. 

11. Pourquoi ne faut-il pas que je donne ce matin au cocher du 
fiacre ? 

12. Combien faut-il que je donne demain matin au cocher de ce 
fiacre? 

13. II faut que votre frere passe chez moi demain. 

14. II faut que le cordonnier me donne vos bottines aujourd'hui. 



No. XIII. 

pour conduire mon pere a la Banque . • . 
for to-conduct my father to the Bank • . . 

1. Combien faut-il que je donne pour conduire mon pere a la 
Banque P 

2. Faut-il que je donne au cocher pour conduire yotre frere a la 
Banque P 

3. II ne faut pas que je donne au cocher de ce fiacre pour conduire 
mon pere chez son ami. 

4. II faut que je donne a ce cocher pour me conduire a Londres, 
chez notre ami. 

5. Combien faut-il que je donne au cocher du fiacre pour vous 
conduire a la Banque, avec moi, ce matin P 

6. Pourquoi ne faut-il pas que je donne au cocher de ce fiacre pour 
conduire notre pere dans la rue Neuve P 

7. Pourquoi ne faut-il pas que je^ donne a ce cocher pour conduire 
le pere de notre ami chez le cordonnier francais P 

8. Ne faut-il pas que je donne au cocher de ce fiacre pour conduire 
mon pere a la Banque avant notre promenade du matin r 

0. Avez-vous de quoi le faire P 

10. Voulez-vous que je passe chez votre frere demain P 
11 Voulez-vous me conduire chez notre ami P 
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NO. XIV. 

. . . after his luncheon • . . 

1. How much must I give to take my father to London after Lis 
lunch P 

2. Must I pay this cabman to take you to the Bank after your 
breakfast ? 

3. Must I not pay the driver of this cab to take me to my friend's 
after my lunch P 

4. I must pay the driver of the cab to take my brother with me to 
the Bank after our morning walk. 

6. Will you not take my father to the Bank to-day before his 
breakfast? 

6. How much must 1 give to this cabman to take my friend to 
New Street, to-morrow morning, before his lunch P 

7. Why must I not pay the coachman of your brother to take 
me with my father, before our lunch, to the French shoemaker's in 
New Street P 

8. Do you not want to go to the Bank to-day after your lunch P 

9. Will you not take mo to London to your friend's father's before 
my lunch P 



No. XV. 

. . . and to bring him back to his ottm house . . 

1. Am 1 not to give to the driver of this cab to take my father to 
London, and take him home again P 

2. I must pay the cabman to take your brother home again before 
his lunch. 

3. How much must I give to take our friend to the Bank, and bring 
him home again after our morning walk P 

4. Why must I pay this cabman to take me to the French shoe- 
maker's and home again P 

6. Why must I not pay the driver of the cab for taking you home 
again P 

6. I must not pay your coachman to take my brother home before 
lunch. 

7. Will you take me to the Bank and bring me home with my 
father to-day after our morning walk P 

8. You need not take me back to London to-day before break- 
fast. 

9. Why will you not take to-morrow my friend's father to New 
Street, and take him home before his lunch r 
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NO. XIV. 



apres son second dejeuner • • • 
after his second breakfast • • • 

1. Gombien faut-il que je donne pour conduire mon pere a Londrea 
apres son second dejeuner P 

2. Faut-il que je donne a ce cocher pour vous conduire a la Ban que 
apres votre dejeuner P 

8. Ne faut-il pas que je donne au cocher de ce fiacre pour me con- 
duire chez mon ami apres mon second dejeuner P 

4. II faut que je donne au cocher du fiacre pour conduire mon frere 
avec moi a la Banque, apres notre promenade du matin. 

6. Ne voulez-vous pas conduire mon pere a la Banque aujourd'hui 
avant son dejeuner ? 

6. Gombien faut-il que je donne a ce cocher pour conduire mon ami 
dans la rue Neuve demain matin avant son second dejeuner P 

7. Pourquoi ne faut-il pas que je donne au cocher de votre frere 
pour me conduire avec mon pere, avant notre second dejeuner, dans la 
rue Neuve, chez le cordonnier francais P 

8. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller a la Banque aujourd'hui apres 
votre second dejeuner P 

9. Ne voulez-vous pas me conduire a Londres, avant mon second 
dejeuner, chez le pere de votre ami P 



No. XV. 

et le ramener chez lui • . • 

and him to-bring-back to-ihe-house of -htm . • . 

1. Ne faut-il pas que je donne an cocher de ce fiacre pour conduire 
mon p&re a Lonares et le ramener chez lui ? 

2. II faut que je donne au cocher pour ramener votre frere chez lui 
avant son second dejeuner. 

3. Combien faut-41 aue ie donne pour conduire notre ami a la 
Banque, et le ramener chez lui apres notre promenade du matin P 

4. Pourquoi faut-il que je donne a ce cocher pour me conduire chez 
le cordonnier francais et me ramener chez moi P 

5. Pourquoi ne faut-il pas quo je donne au cocher du fiacre pour 
vous ramener chez vous P 

6. n ne faut pas que je donne a votre cocher pour ramener mon 
frere chez lui avant le second dejeuner. 

7. Voulez-vous me conduire a la Banque et me ramener chez mo! 
avec mon pere, aujourd'huij, apres notre promenade du matin P 

8. Vous n'avez pas besoin de me ramener a Londres aujourd'hui 
avant le dejeuner. 

0. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas conduire demain le pere de mon 
ami dans la rue Neuve, et le ramener chez lui avant son second 
dejeuner P 
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No. XVI. 

• . . at about half-past Jive o'clock? 

1. Will you take my father home about five o'clock P 

2. How much must I give to take my father to Ixmdon to the 
shoemaker's, and take him home again about half past fiveP 

3. Do you not want to go to-day to the Bank with your father, 
before live P 

4. Must I not pay the driver of this cab to take my father to 
London, before his breakfast, and take him back again with ma 
about five P 

5. Why take him home again to-morrow after half past five P 

6. Why will you not do me the favour of taking him home with 
me and my friend before five o'clock P 

7. I must give your boots to the French shoemaker to-day before 
half past five. 

8. JIow much must I pay to take me to-day to the Bank, and take 
me home to-morrow about fL\e o'clock P 

9. Will you not take me back to London with mv father, my 
brother, ana his friend, after the lunch and before five o'clock P 

10. How much must I pay the driver of this cab to take my friend 
to New Street after his lunch, and home again about half past five P 



FOURTH SENTENCE. 

No. XVII. 
Tell the waiter, I pi'ay you . . . 

1. Tell the waiter to go to the Bank to-morrow morning. 

9. Tell the waiter, if you please, not to go to London to-day. 

8. Do not tell the waiter to call on our friend. 

4. Do not tell this waiter, if you please, to go with you. 

6. Do not tell the waiter, if you please, to go into New Street after 
five o'clock. 

6. Tell the waiter, if you please, to call on my father. 

7. Tell my friend, if you please, to go to the Bank for me. 

8. Do not tell the waiter to go to my shoemaker's. 
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No. XVL 



vers cinq heures et demie P 
towards Jive hours and halft 

1. Voulez-vous ramener mon pere chez lid vers cinq heures ? 

2. Combien faut-il que je donne pour conduire mon pere a Londres 
chez le cordonnier, et le ramener chez lui vers cinq heures et demie P 

3. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller aujourd'hui a la Ban que avec 
votre pere, avant cmq heures ? 

4. Ne faut-il pas que je donne au cocher de ce fiacre pour conduire 
mon pere a Londres avant son dejeuner, et le ramener avec moi chez 
lui vers cinq heures P 

5. Pourquoi le ramener chez lui demain apres cinq heures et demie P 

6. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de le ramener 
chez lui avec moi et mon ami, avant cinq heures P 

7. II faut que je donne vos bottines au cordonnier francais aujour- 
d'hui avant cmq heures et demie. 

8. Combien faut-il que je donne pour me conduire aujourd'hui a 
la Banque, et me ramener chez moi demain vers cinq heures ? 

9. Ne voulez-vous pas me ramener a Londres avec mon pere, mon 
frere et son ami, apres le second dejeuner, et avant cinq heures ? 

10. Combien faut-il que je donne au cocher de ce fiacre pour 
conduire mon ami dans la rue Neuve, apres son second dejeuner, et le 
ramener chez lui vers cinq heures et demie P 



FOURTH SENTENCE. 

Tell the waiter, if yon please, to bring me every day, without fail, at seven 
o'clock, or sooner if he can, a jug of hot water, a cup of coffee with 
milk, and my clothes well brushed. 

No. XV11. 

Dites au garcon, je vous prie . . . 
Tell to-the waiter, I you pray • . • 

1. Dites au garcon d'aller a la Banque demain matin. 

2. Dites, je vous prie, au garcon de ne pas aller aujourd'hui & 
Londres. 

3. Ne dites pas au garcon de passer chez notre ami. 

4. Ne dites pas & ce garcon, je vous prie, d'aller avec vous. 

5. Ne dites pas, je vous prie, au garcon d'aller dans la rue Neuve 
apres cinq heures. 

6. Dites au garcon, je vous prie, de passer chez mon pere. 

7. Dites, je vous prie, a mon ami, d'aller a la Banque pour moi. 

8. Ne dites pas au garcon d'aller chez mon cordonnier. 
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9. Do not tell this waiter, if you please, to go to-day to my brother's 
before breakfast. 

10. Tell him, if you please, to call on the French shoemaker to- 
morrow morning. 

No. XVIII. 
• . . to bring vie every day . . . 

1. Tell your waiter to bring my breakfast 

2. Tell the waiter to bring me my lunch every day. 

3. Tell him, if you please, to take the breakfast to my friend, 
before calling on my brother. 

4. Tell this shoemaker, if you please, to bring me the boots after 
five o'clock to-day. 

5. Will you do me the favour to bring me the boots P 

6. Tell your waiter, if you please, not to bring the boots to-morrow 
morning. 

7. Tell him to bring me my breakfast every day before our morn- 
ing walk. 

8. Will you bring luncheon to my father every day P 

9. How much must I give to this cab-driver to take my brother to 
the Bank every day ? 

10. You do not want to bring my lunch every day. 



Xo. XIX. 
. . . without fail, at, seven o clock . . . 

1. Will you, if you please, bring me the boots at seven o clock- 
without fail P 

2. You need not bring me my breakfast at half past seven every 
day. 

8. Tell the shoemaker, if you please, to bring me the boots to-day, 
without fail, before seven. 

4. Tell him to go to-morrow, without fail, to my father's at about 
half past seven. 

5. How much must I pay to be taken to London at half past five, 
and taken home again after 'seven P 

6. Why will you not do me the favour to bring me my breakfast 
every day, without fail, before our morning walk ? 

7. Will you, if you please, go to the Bank with my friend to- 
morrow morning without fail P 

8. Tell our friend to do me the favour to call at the French shoe- 
maker's to-day, without fail, to have my brother's boots stretched. 

9. Do not toll him to bring my breakfast before half past seven. 
10. Tell this coachman, if you please, to go this morning, without 

fail, at about half-past seven, to my father's friend. 
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9. Ne dites pas a ce garcon, je vous prie, d'aller aujourd'hui chea 
mon frere avant le dejeuner. 

10. Dites-lui, je vous prie, de passer chez le cordonnier francais 
domain niAtin. 

No. xvm. 

de m'apporter tous les jours . . . 
to me to-bring all the days . . . 

1. Dites & votre garcon de m'apporter le dejeuner. 

2. Dites au garcon de m'apporter mon second dejeuner tons les jours. 

3. Dites-lui, je vous prie, d'apporter le dejeuner & mon ami, avant 
de passer chez mon frere. 

4. Dites, je vous prie, a ce cordonnier, de m'apporter les bottines 
aujourd'hui apres cinq heures. 

6. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir de m'apporter les bottines P 

6. Dites a votre garcon, je vous prie, de De pas apporter les bottines 
domain matin. 

7. Dites-lui de m'apporter mon dejeuner tous les jours avant notre 
promenade du matin. 

8. Voulez-vous apporter le second dejeuner a mon pere tous les jours? 

9. Oombien faut-il que je donne a ce cocher de fiacre pour con- 
duire mon frere a la Banque tous les jours P 

10. Vous n'avez pas besoin de m'apporter tous les jours le second 
dejeuner. 

No. XIX. 

sans faute, a sept heures . . • 
without fault, at seven hours . . . 

1. Voulez-vous, je vous prie, m'apporter les bottines a sept heures, 
sans faute ? 

2. Vous n'avez j>as besoin de m'apporter mon dejeuner a sept heures 
et demie tous les jours. 

3. Dites, je vous prie, au cordonnier, de m'apporter les bottines 
aujourd'hui, sans faute, avant sept heures. 

4. Dites-lui d'aller domain sans faute chez mon pere vers sept 
heures et demie. 

5. Combien faut-il que je donne pour me conduire a Londres a 
cinq heures et^ demie, et me ramener chez moi apres sept heures ? 

6. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de m'apporter mon 
dejeuner tous les jours, sans faute, avant notre promenade du matin ? 

7. Voulez-vous, je vous prie, aller & la Banque avec mon ami, 
demain matin sans faute P 

8. Dites a notre ami de me faire le plaisir de passer chez le cor- 
donnier francais aujourd'hui sans faute, pour faire elargir les bottines 
de mon frere. 

9. Ne lui dites pas d'apporter mon dejeuner avant sept heures et 
demie. 

10. Dites & ce cocher, je vous prie, d'aller ce matin, sans faute, vers 
sept heures et demie, chez l'ami de mon pere. 
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No. XX. 

. . . or sooner if he can . . . 

1. Tell your waiter, if you please, to bring my breakfast at seven 
o'clock if he can. 

2. Tell him to bring the boots at half past seven, if he cannot do so 
sooner. 

3. Tell the coachman to take me to my friend's at seven o'clock, if 
he cannot at five. 

4. Why will you not do my father the favour to go sooner to the 
Bank? 

6*. Will you go to-morrow to London for me, to the French shoe- 
maker's, if my brother cannot ? 

6. If you want to go to-day to your father's, tell the waiter, if you 
please, to go with you. 

7. Tell your friend to do me the favour to call on my father 
about five o'clock, or sooner if he can. 

8. Tell the driver of this cab, if you please, to take our friend to 
the Bank at half past seven, or before if he can. 

0. How much must I pay to go sooner to London to your shoe- 
maker's P 

10. Do not tell the waiter to bring me my breakfast earlier to- 
day. 

11. Tell him, if you please, to bring ray lunch sooner to-morrow. 



No. XXI. 

... a little hot water . . . 

1. Tell tbis waiter, if you please, to bring me a little water. 

2. Will you bring me a little hot water before half-past seven ? 

3. Why will you not bring a little hot water to my brother's friend, 
before his breakfast P 

4. Must I not give you a little hot water eve*y day, without fail, 
before your lunch ? 

5. How much must I give to the waiter for a little hot water P 

6. I need not give him anything for bringing me a little hot water 
every day at seven o'clock. 

7. Tell him to bring me, if he can, a little hot water before he goes 
to the French shoemaker's. 

8. Do you not want to bring a little water to my friend before our 
morning walk P 

9. You do not want to bring the boots with the hot water. 

10. You want to bring the hot water before you go to London to 
have the boots of my father stretched. 
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No. XX. 

ou plus tot s'il peut . • • 
or more soon if he can . • • 

1. Dites, je vous prie, a votre garcon, de m'apporter mon dejeuner 
a sept heures, s'il peut. 

2. Dites-lui d'apporter les bottines a sept heures ei demie, s'il ne 
peut pas plus t6t. 

3. Dites au cocher de me conduiro cliez mou ami a sept heures s'il 
ne peut pas a cinq. 

4. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas faire a mon pere le plaisir d'aller 
plus tot a la Banque ? 

5. Voulez-vous aller detnain pour moi a Londres, chez le cordonnier 
francais, si mon frfcre ne peut pas P 

6. Si vous avez besoin d'aller aujourd'hui chez votre pere, dites au 
garcon, je vous prie, d'aller avec vous. 

7. Dites a votre ami de me faire le plaisir de passer chez mon pere 
vers einq heures, ou plus tot s'il peut 

8. Dites, je vous prie, au cocher de ce fiacre de conduire notre ami 
a la Banque, a sept heures et demie, ou avant s'il peut. 

9. Combien faut-il que je donne pour aller plus tot a Londres, chez 
votre cordonnier ? 

10. Ne dites pas au garcon de m'apporter mon dejeuner plus tot 
aujourd'hui. 

11. Dites-lui, je vous prie, d'apporter mon second dejeuner plus t6t 
demain. 



No. XXI. 

un peu d'eau cbaude . • • 
a little water hot . . . 

1. Dites, je vous prie, a ce garcon, de m'apporter un peu d'eau. 

2. Voulez-vous m'apporter un peu d'eau chaude avant sept heures 
et demie P 

3. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas apportcr un peu d'eau chaude a 
Tami de mon frere, avant son dejeuner r 

4. Ne faut-il pas que je vous donne un peu d'eau chaude tous les 
jours, sans faute, avant votre second dejeuner P 

5. Combien faut-il que je donne au garcon pour un peu d'eau 
chaude P 

6. D ne faut pas que je lui donne pour m'apporter un peu d'eau 
chaude tous les jours a sept heures. 

7. Dites-lui de m'apporter, s'il peut, un peu d'eau chaude avant 
d'aller chez le cordonnier francais. 

8. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'apporter peu d'eau a mon ami avant 
notre promenade du matin P 

0. vous n'avez pas besoin d'apporter les bottines avec l'eau chaude. 
10. Vous avez besoin d'apporter l'eau chaude avant d'aller a Londres 
pour faire elargir les bottines de mon pere. 
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No. xxn. 

... a cup of coffee with tnSk • • • 

. 1. Tell me, if you please, how much I must give for a cup of 
coffee. 

2. How much must I give you for a cup of coffee with milk ? 

3. And for a cup of coffee without milk P 

4. Why will you not bring me every day, before half past seven, 
a cup of coffee with a little hot water ? 

5. Will you do me the pleasure to bring a cup of coffee with milk 
to the friend of my brother before you go to the coachman's P 

6. Tell the waiter, if you please, to bring to my father to-morrow 
morning at seven o'clock, or sooner if he can, a little hot water and 
a cup of coffee without milk. 

7. Tell your waiter to bring me a cup of coffee, and this cab-driver 
to take me to the Bank. 

8. Tell him, if you please, not to bring me the milk in a jug and 
the hot water in a cup. 

9. Will you not bring me every day a cup of coffee with milk, 
with my lunch P 

10. Tell your brother to do me the favour to bring me a cup of 
coffee before our morning walk. 



No. XXIII. 
. . . and my clothes well brushed. 

1. Will you bring me my clothes to-morrow morning, about 
seven o'clock P 

2. Do you not want your clothes and your boots at half past seven P 

3. Tell your waiter to bring me every day my boots and my clothes 
well brushed. 

4. Can he not bring all my brother's clothes before he brings him 
his breakfast P 

6. He cannot bring your brother's clothes with yours. 

6. Why cannot the waiter bring my friend's clothes with the hot 
water ana the cup of coffee P 

7. Can he do me the favour to bring me all my clothes well 
brushed before going to the Bank P 

8. How much must I pay the waiter to bring the clothes to my 
father and my boots to a shoemaker's P 

9. Tell my brother, if you please, to go to London to-day, without 
fail, at seven, or sooner if he can, for my clothes and my boots. 

10. Why will you not do me the favour to bring me every day, 
about half-past seven, my clothes well brushed, a cup of coffee with 
milk, and a little hot water ? 



FRENCH. 23 

NO. xxn. 

une tasse de cafe* au lait . . • 
a cup of coffee to-the mUk . . . 

1. Dites-nioi, je vous prie, combien il faut que je donne pour une 
tasae de cafe". 

2. Combien faut-il que je vous donne pour une tasse de cafe' au 
laitP 

3. Et pour une tasse de cafe* sans lait P 

4. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas m'apporter tous les jours, avant 
sept heures et demie, une tasse ae cafe* avecun peu d'eau cnaude ? 

5. Voulez-Tous me faire le plaisir d'apporter une tasse de cafe* au 
hut a Tami de mon frere avant d'aller chez le cocherP 

6. Dites au garcon, je vous prie, d'apporter a mon pere demain 
matin a sept heures, ou plus tdt s'il peut, un peu d'eau cnaude et une 
tasse de care* sans lait 

7. Dites a votre garcon de m'apporter une tasse de cafe*, et au 
cocher de ce fiacre de me conduire a la Banque. 

8. Dites-lui, je vous prie, de ne pas m'apporter le lait dans un pot 
et l'eau chaude dans une tasse. 

9. Ne voulez-vous pas m'apporter tous les jours une tasse de cafe* 
au lait avec mon second dejeuner P 

10. Dites a votre frere de me faire le plaisir de m'apporter une 
tasse de cafe avant notre promenade du matin. 



No. XXIH. 

et mes habits bien brosse's. 
and my clothes weU brushed. 

1. Voulez-vous m'apporter mes habits demain matin vers sept 
heures ? 

2. N'avez-vous pas besoin de vos habits et de vos bottines a sept 
heures et demie P 

3. Dites a votre garcon de m'apporter tous les jours mes bottines 
et mes habits bien Drosses. 

4. Ne peut-il pas apporter tous les habits de mon frere avant de 
lui apporter son dejeuner ? 

5. II ne peut pas apporter les habits de votre frere avec vos habits. 

6. Pourquoi le garcon ne peut-il pas apporter les habits de mon 
ami avec 1 eau chaude et la tasse de cafe* P 

7. Peut-il me faire le plaisir de m'apporter tous mes habits bien 
brosses avant d'aller a la Banque P 

8. Combien faut-il que je donne au garcon pour apporter les habits 
a mon pere et mes bottines chez un cordonnier P 

9. Dites a mon frere, je vous prie, d'aller a Londres aujourd'hui, 
sans faute, a sept heures, ou plus t6t s'il peut, pour mes habits et mes 
bottines. 

10. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de m'apporter 
tous les jours, vers sept heures et demie, mes habits bien brosse's, une 
tasse de cafe* au lait et un peu d'eau chaude ? 
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FIFTH SENTENCE. 

No. XXIV. 

If you go out with my sister . . . 

1. Do you go out every morning to take a walk ? 

2. Why do you not go out every day before breakfast with your 
sister and yourbrother ? 

3. Will you, if you go out, do me the favour to call on my sister P 

4. If you go out after lunch, tell my shoemaker, if you please, to 
bring me my boots about five o'clock, without fail. 

5. Will you not bring my sister a little hot water and a cup of 
milk P 

6. If you so out in a cab to-morrow morning with my father and 
my sister, will you go to the London Bank for me P 

7. How much must my brother give to this cabman to take our 
sister to New Street P 

8. Do you not want to go to-day to the French shoemaker's for your 
sister's boots P 

9. Tell me, if you please, how much my father must pay a cab- 
driver to take him to London and back to my sister's before half past 
five? 

10. Waiter, will you bring at seven o'clock, without foil, the boots 
to my sister, and to me all my clothes well brushed P 



No. XXV. 

. . . ask the bookseller in jxtssing . . . 

1. If you go out before me, will you call on the French book- 
seller ? 

2. Ask the shoemaker by the way if he can bring me my boots 
to-day before my morning walk. 

3. Why will you not do my sister the favour of calling at the 
bookseller's P 

4. If you go out, will you go to the shoemaker's in the new street 
to have my sister's boots stretched P 

6. How much must my sister give for a cab to go to her book- 
seller's P 

6. Ask my friend if he can do me the favour of going for me to 
the bookseller's before lunch. 

7. You want to go to-day, without fail, to the Bank and to our 
bookseller's. 
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FIFTH SENTENCE. 

If you go out with my sister, ask the books tiler ^ by the way, when he icttl 
send us the English book tohich she bought three or four days ago. 

No. XXIV. 

Si vous sortez avec ma bodup . . . 
If you go-out with my sister . . . 

1. Sortez-vous tons les matins poure faire une promenade ? 

2. Pourquoi ne sortez-vous pas tous les jours, avant le dejeuner, 
avec voire soeur et votre frere P 

3. Voulez-vous, si vous sortez, me faire le plaisir de passer chez ma 

S03UT? 

4. Si vous sortez apres le second dejeuner, dites a mon cordonnier, 
je vous prie, de m'apporter nies bottines vers cinq heures, sans faute. 

5. Ne voulez-vous pas apporter a ma sosur un peu d'eau chaude et 
une tasse de lait ? 

6. Si vous sortez en fiacre demain matin avec mon pere et ma sosur, 
voulez-vous aller a la Banque de Londres pour moi P 

7. Oombien faut-il que mon frere donne a ce cocher pour conduire 
notre sosur dans la rue Neuve ? 

8. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller aujourd'hui cbez le cordonnier 
francais pour les bottines de votre soeur ? 

9. Dites-moi, je vous prie, combien il faut que mon pere donne & un 
cocher .de fiacre, pour le conduire a Londres et le ramener chez ma 
soeur avant cinq heures et demie. 

10. Garcon, voulez-vous apporter a sept heures, sans faute, les bottines 
a ma soeur, et k moi tous mes habits bien brossds P 



No. XXV. 

demandez en passant au libraire . . . 
ask %n passing to-the bookseller . . . 

1. Si vous sortez avant moi, voulez-vous passer chez le libraire 
francais P 

2. Demandez en passant au cordonnier s'il peut m'apporter mes 
bottines aujourd'hui avant ma promenade du matin. 

3. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas faire a ma soeur le plaisir de passer 
chez le libraire P 

4. Si vous sortez, voulez-vous aller chez le cordonnier de la rue 
neuve pour faire eTarffir les bottines de ma soeur ? 

5. Cfombien faut-il que ma soeur donne a un fiacre pour aller chez 
son libraire P 

6. Demandez a mon ami s'il peut me faire le plaisir d'aller pour moi 
chez le libraire avant le second dejeuner. 

7. Vous avez besoin d'aller aujourd'hui, sans faute, a la Banque et 
chez notre libraire. 
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8. Tell the waiter, by the way, to bring me a little hot water 
before bringing the cup of milk to my aister. 

9. Ask the cabman, if you please, how much I must give him to 
take my sister to the bookseller in the new street. 



No. XXVI. 

... when he will send us . . . 

1. When will the shoemaker send my sister's boots? 

2. When will you go with my father and my sister to our book- 
seller's P 

8. Ask the waiter, if y 3u please, if he will send us the cab before or 
after seven. 

4. When will you do us the favour of going with us to our 
friend's P 

5. Ask how much I must give him to take us to our sister's book- 
seller's, and bring us home again before lunch. 

6. When do you want to go to the Bank and to the French book- 
seller's P 

7. If you go out before my sister, ask the shoemaker, as you pass, 
if he will not send me my boots to-day, or to-morrow without fall. 

8. He will not send us the boots before our morning walk. 

9. When will my sister send the waiter to the Bank ? 

10. Will he not send us the cab before going to New Street, to the 
bookseller's P 



No. xxvn. 

• . . the English book which she bought . . . 

1. When did you buy your boots P 

2. If you go out, ask the bookseller by the way when he will send 
me the French book which my brother has bought for me. 

8. Will you bring me the English book which you bought this 
morning P 

4. Tell the waiter, if you please, to go without fail to the book- 
seller's at five o'clock, or sooner if he can, for a French book which 
my sister bought this morning. 

6. When will he send this book and the English book which my 
friend has bought for him P 

6. Will you do me the favour of taking to-morrow this English 
book to my sister and this French book to my brother P 

7. Have you not bought a French book to-day at a London book- 
teller's P 

8. Is it to-morrow, or the day after, that the English shoemaker 
will send my friend's sister's boots P 
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8. Dries en passant au garcon de m'apporter un peu d'eau chaude 
avant d'apporter la tasse de lait a ma soeur. 

9. Demandez, je vous prie, au cocher combien il faut que je lui 
donne pour conduire ina soeur chez le libraire de la rue neuve. 



No. XXVI. 

quand est-ce qu'il nous enverra . . . 
when is4t that he us mil-send . . . 

1. Quand est-ce que le cordonnier enverra les bottines de ma soeur P 

2. Quand voulez-vous aller avec mon pfcre et ma soeur chez notre 
libraire ? 

3. Demandez, je vous prie, au garcon s'il nous enverra le fiacre 
avant ou apres sept lieures. 

4. Quand est-ce que vous voulez nous faire le plaisir d'aller avec 
nous chez notre ami ? 

5. Demandez combien il faut que je lui donne pour nous conduire 
chez le libraire de notre soeur, et nous ramener chez nous avant le 
second dejeuner. 

6. Quand est-ce que vous avez besoin d'aller a la Banque et chez 
le libraire francais ? 

7. Si vous sortez avant ma soeur, demandez en passant au cor- 
donnier s'il ne m'enverra pas mes bottines aujourd hui, ou demain 
sans faute. 

8. II ne nous enverra pas les bottines avant notre promenade du 
matin. 

9. Quand est-ce que ma soeur enverra le garcon a la Banque ? 

10. Ne nous enverra-t-il pas le fiacre avant d'aller dans la rue Neuve; 
chez le libraire P 



No. xxvn. 

le livre anglais qu'elle a achete* . . . 

the book English which she has bought • . • 

1. Quand est-ce que vous avez achete" vos bottines ? 

2. Si vous sortez, demandez en passant au libraire quand est-co 
qu'il m'enverra le livre francais que mon frere a achete" pour moi. 

3. Voulez-vous m'apporter le livre anglais que vous avez achete" ce 
matin P 

4. Dites au garcon, je vous prie, d'aller sans faute chez le libraire a 
cinq heures, ou plus tot s'il peut, pour un livre franjais que ma soeur a 
achete" ce matin. 

6. Quand est-ce qu'il enverra ce livre et le livre anglais que mon 
ami a achete" pour lui P 

6. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir d'apporter demain ce livre anglais 
a ma soeur et ce livre francais a mon fr&re P 

7. N'avez-vous pas achete" un livre francais aujourd'hui chez un 
libraire de Londres ? 

8. Est-ce demain ou apr&s-demain que le cordonnier anglais enverra 
les bottines de la soeur de mon ami P 

g 2 
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9. Will not the bookseller send before our morning walk the 
English book which my sister bought for us P 

10. The English book which she bought at your bookseller's is for 
me, and the French book is for our friend's father. 

11. Tell the waiter, if you please, to bring me a French book, and 
ray clothes well brushed, at half past seven without fail. 



No. XXVIII. 
, . . three or four days ago. 

1. Tell my father that my sister bought him a French book three 
days ago. 

2. When will the bookseller send it to her ? 

3. He will not send her to-day the English book which my father 
bought her four or five days ago. 

4. Ask him, as you pass, when he will send us this English and 
French book which my brother's friend bought three or four days 
ago for my brother and sister. 

6. Did you not buy your boots at the English shoemaker's seven 
days ago ? 

6. Why will not the bookseller send to my sister to-morrow the 
book which she bought four days ago ? 

7. Ask the waiter if he can go before lunch to the bookseller's in 
New Street for the English book which my father bought three or 
four days ago. 

8. If you go out with my sister, will you not do me the favour to 
bring us the French book which my father bought in London three 
days ago P 

0. How much must I pay the bookseller for the English book 
which he will send me in three or four days P 

10. Why will you not, my Mend, do us the favour of calling in 
three or four days on your sister to take her the French book which 
my brother bought for her P 



SIXTH SENTENCE. 

No. XXIX 

The old man-servant had t/ie appearance . . • 

1. Why, my friend, will you go to London without us and without 
your old servant? 



FRENCH. 2V 

9. Le libraire n'enverra-t-il pas avant notre promenade du matin 
le livre anglais que ma soeur a achete* pour nous P 

10. Le livre anglais qu'elle a achete* chez votre libraire est pour moi, 
et le livre francais est pour le pere de notre ami. 

11. Dites, je vous prie, au garcon de m'apporter un livre francais et 
mes habits bien Drosses a sept heures et demie sans faute. 



No. XXVHL 

il y a trois ou quatre jours. 
it there has three or four days, 

1. Dites a mon pere que ma soeur a achete* il y a trois jours un livre 
francais pour lui. 

2. Quand est-ce que le libraire le lui enverra P 

3. II ne lui enverra pas aujourd'hui le livre anglais que mon pere 
a achete* pour elle il y a quatre ou cinq jours. 

4. Demandez-lui en passant quand est-ce qu'il nous enverra ce livre 
anglais-francais que Tami de mon frere a achete* il y a trois ou quatre 
jours pour mon frere et ma soeur. 

5. JN'avez-yous pas achete* vos bottines chez le cordonnier anglais il 
y a sept jours? 

6. Pourquoi le libraire n'enverra-t-il pas domain a ma soeur le 
livre qu'elfe a achete* il y a quatre jours ? 

7. Demandez au garcon s'll peut aUer avant le second dejeuner chez 
le libraire de la rue Neuve pour le livre anglais que mon pere a achete* 
il y a trois ou quatre jours. 

8. Si vous sortez avec ma soamr, ne voulez-vous pas me faire le 
plaisir de nous apporter le livre francais que mon pere a achete* a 
Londres il y a trois jours P 

9. Combien faut-il que je donne au libraire pour le livre anglais 
qu'il m'enverra dans trois ou quatre jours P 

10. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas, mon ami, nous faire le plaisir de 
passer dans trois ou quatre jours chez votre soeur pour lui apporter le 
fivre francais que mon frere a achete* pour elle P 



SIXTH SENTENCE. 

The old man-servant looked very cross when he came yesterday evening 
to dear the table and fetch our letters to post them. 

No. XXIX. 

Le vieux domestique avait l'air ... 
The old man-servant had the air . . . 

1. Pourquoi, inon ami, voulez-vous aller a Londres sans nous et 
sans votre vieux domestique P 
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2. My brother's man-servant looks French, and your old man- 
servant looks English. 

3. Will you bring me my old clothes well brushed before half past 
seven P 

4 Ask your father's French man-servant if he can call this morning 
on the bookseller in the new street. 

6. Tell my old man-servant, if you please, to bring me at seven 
o'clock, or sooner if he can, a little hot water and a cup of coffee. 

6. The old shoemaker whom my brother had in London did not 
look English. 

7. If you go out with my sister to go to the Bank, tell the old 
French man-servant to go with you. 

8. Do you not want my man-servant this morning P 

0. Tell the waiter to take to-morrow morning, without fail, this old 
French book to my brother's friend, and to go to the shoemaker's to 
have my boots stretched. 

10. This coachman is French, and he looks English. 

11. How much must I give to my old servant for the cabman ? 

12. The book which my sister bought at your bookseller's looks 
old. 



No. XXX. 

• . . of being in a very bad humour . . . 

1. Did my brother appear in a bad humour before lunch ? 

2. He did not look cross after our morning walk. 

3. Did not the old man-servant look very cross three or four davs 
agoP 

4 The French waiter looked very ill-tempered before bringing up 
the coffee. 

5. Our coachman has been cross these three days. 

6. He looked very cross before taking my father to the Bank. 

7. He did not look cross before taking him home. 

8. He is not cross. 

9. Ask your man-servant if the old French bookseller looked cross 
this morning. 

10. He looked very cross. 

11. He does not look cross to-day. 

12. My old man-servant looked very cross before bringing lip my 
boots and my clothes. 
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2. Le domestique de mon frere a Pair francais et votre vieux 
domestique a Fair anglais. 

3. Voulez-vous m'apporter mes vieux habits bien brasses avant 
sept heures et demie ? 

4 Demandez au domestique francais de votre pere s'il peut passer 
ce matin chez le libraire de la rue neuve. 

5. Dites, je vous prie, a mon vieux domestiaue, de m'apporter a 
sept heures, ou plus t6t s'il peut, un peu d'eau chaude et une tasse de 

6. Le vieux cordonnier que mon frere avait a Londres n'avait pas 
Fair anglais. 

7. Si vous sortez avec ma soeur pour aller a la Banque, dites au 
vieux domestique francais d'aller avec vous. 

8. N'avez-vous pas besoin de mon domestique ce matin P 

9. Dites au garcon d'apporter demain matin, sans faute, ce vieux 
livre francais a Tami de mon frere, et d'aller chez le cordonnier pour 
faire elargir mes bottines. 

10. Ce cocher est francais et il a l'air anglais. 

11. Combien faut-il que je donne a mon vieux domestique pour le 
cocher de fiacre P 

12. Le livre que ma soeur a achete' chez votre libraire a l'air 
vieux. 



No. XXX. 

de bien mauvaise humeur • • • 
of very bad humour . . . 

1. Mon frere avait- il l'air de mauvaise humeur avant le second 
dejeuner P 

2. 11 n'avait pas l'air de mauvaise humeur apres notra promenade 
du matin. 

3. Le vieux domestique n'avait-il pas l'air de bien mauvaise 
humeur il y a trois ou cjuatre jours P 

4. Le garcon francais avait Fair de bien mauvaise humeur avant 
d'apporter le cafe\ 

o. II y a trois jours ojie notre cocher est de mauvaise humeur. 

6. II avait l'air de bien mauvaise humeur avant de conduire mon 
pere a la Banaue. 

7. H n'avait pas l'air de mauvaise humeur avant de le ramener 
chez lui. 

8. H n'eet pas de mauvaise humeur. 

9. Demandez a votre domestique si le vieux libraire francais avait 
Fair de mauvaise humeur ce matin. 

10. H avait l'air de bien mauvaise humeur. 

11. H n'a pas l'air de mauvaise humeur aujourd'hui. 

12. Mon vieux domestique avait l'air de bien mauvaise humeur 
avant d'apporter mes bottines et mes habits. 
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No. XXXI. 
. . . when he came yesterday evening . . . 

1. The waiter looked in a very bad temper when he came this 
morning to bring my hot water and my cup 01 milk. 

2. Did my old English man-servant look cross when he came to 
bring you the book which my Mend bought P 

3. Tell me whether my brother came in a cab yesterday evening. 

4. My sister bought this French book yesterday evening. 

5. When did the old man-servant of my father come — yesterday 
evening or this morning P 

6. Did the coachman look cross this evening when he came to take 
back to London my father and his old man-servant P 

7. Why did not the waiter come yesterday evening to bring me and 
my brother a cup of coffee ? 

8. When the French shoemaker sends my boots, ask how much 
I must give. 

9. When will you have a cup of coffee with milk — in the morning 
or evening P 

10. When will the bookseller send the book which my sister bought 
yesterday morning ? 

11. When the man-servant came yesterday evening to bring us the 
English book which you bought, he looked very cross. 

12. How long is it since your Mend came to London P 

No. XXXII. 

. . . to dear the table and to a&kfor our letters . . . 

1. Tell the man-servant to bring up our letters every day before 
breakfast. 

2. Tell him, if you please, to clear the table at seven o'clock, or 
sooner if he can. 

3. He looked very cross yesterday evening when he came to clear 
the table. 

4. Has the English waiter come to fetch our letters before going to 
the Bank and to New Street P 

5. He has come to fetch your letters before clearing the table. 

6. Why will you not bring up my father's letters every day before 
half past seven P 

7. Did not the old man-servant look cross this evening when he 
came to clear the table and fetch your letters P 

8. He did not look cross when he came to bring my clothes and 
fetch my boots. 
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No. XXXI. 



lorsqu'il est veDu hier au soir . . . 

when he is come yesterday to^the evening . . . 

1. Le garcon avait 1'atr de bien mauvaise humeur lorsqu'il est venu 
ce matin m'apporter mon eau chaude et ma tasso de lait. 

2. Mon vieux domestique anglais avait-il Fair de mauvaise humeur 
lorsqu'il est venu vous apporter le livre que mon ami a achete* P 

3. Dites-moi si mon frere est venu en fiacre hier au soir. 

4. Ma soeur a achete ce livre francais hier au soir. 

5. Quand est-ce que le vieux domestique de mon pere est venu— 
hier au soir ou ce matin ? 

6. Le cocher avait-il l'air de mauvaise humeur ce soir lorsqu'il est 
venu pour ramener a Londres mon pere et son vieux domestique P 

7. Pourquoi le garcon n*est-il pas venu hier au soir nous apporter 
une tasse de cafe*, a moi et a mon frere P 

8. Lorsque le cordonnier francais enverra mes bottines, demanded 
combien il faut que je donne. 

9. Quand est-ce que vous voulez une tasse de cafe* au lait — le matin 
ou le soir P 

10. Quand le libraire enverra-t-il le livre que ma soeur a achete* 
hier matin P 

11. Lorsque le domestique est venu hier au soir nous apporter le 
livre anglais que vous avez achete, il avait Fair de bien mauvaise 
humeur. 

12. Combien y a-t-il que votre ami n*est pas venu a Londres P 



No. XXX1T. 

desservir et chercher nos lettres . . . 
to-clear-the-table and to-fetch our letters . . . 

1. Dites au domestique d'apporter nos lettres tous le jours avant le 
dejeuner. 

2. Dites-lui, je vous prie, de desservir a sept heures, ou plus t6t 
s'il peut. 

3. 11 avait Tail de bien mauvaise humeur hier au soir lorsqu'il est 
venu desservir. 

4. Le garcon anglais est-il venu chercher nos lettres avant d'aller 
a la Banque et dans la rue Neuve P 

5. II est venu chercher yob lettres avant de desservir. 

6. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas apporter les lettres de mon p&re 
tous les jours avant sept heures et demie P 

7. Le vieux domestique n'avait-il pas l'air de mauvaise humeur oe 
soir lorsqu'il est venu desservir et chercher vos lettres P 

8. II n'avait pas l'air de mauvaise humeur lorsqu'il est Venn 
apporter mes habits et chercher mes bottines. 

o 3 
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0. Tell him to go at five o'clock, or sooner if he can, to my sister's 
bookseller's to fetch a book which she bought three days ago. 

10. Will you do me the favour of bringing up our letters before 
clearing the table P 

11. The old French man-servant has not come to fetch my letters 
these three days. 

No. XXXIII. 
. , . in order to post them. 

1. Do you not want to go into New Street before five o'clock to 
post your letters P 

2. How much must my sister give for a cab to go to the Post-office 
and the Bank? 

3. Tell the man-servant to go every day at half-past seven, or 
sooner if he can, to post my letters. 

4. Is there a post-office in your street P 

5. There is no post-office in our street 

6. There is a post-office in the French bookseller's street. 

7. The English man-servant came to fetch our letters yesterday 
evening at seven o'clock, before clearing the table. 

8. Coachman, will you take me to the post-office in New Street, 
and take me home again about half past five P 

9. Tell, if you please, the old man-servant to bring to me and my 
brother our hot water, our boots, and our clothes, before going to post 
the letters. 

10. Why did the English waiter look cross this evening when he 
came to fetch my father's letters to post them P 

11. Will you not post our letters before your evening walk P 

12. Our old man-servant looked very cross when he came last 
evening to fetch our letters to post them. 



SEVENTH SENTENCE. 

No. XXXIV. 
Do you know the name of . . . 

!• Bo you know the name of the street of my brother's friend P 
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9. JDites-lui (Taller a cinq hemes, ou plus tcH s'il peut, chez le 
libraire de ma soeur, chercher un livre qu'elle a achete* il y a trois jours. 

10. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir d'apporter nos lettres avant de 
desservirP 

11. H y a trois jours que le vieux domestique francais n'est pas 
venu chercher mes lettres. 



No. XXXITT. 

pour les mettre a la poste. 
for them to-put to the post. 

1. N'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller dans la rue Neuve avant cinq 
heures pour mettre vos lettres a la poste P 

2. Combien faut-il que ma soeur donne a un fiacre pour aUer a la 
Poste et a la Banque. 

3. Dites au domestique d'aller tous les jours a sept heures et demie, 
ou plus t6t s'il peut, mettre mes lettres a la poste. 

4. Y a-t-il une poste dans votre rue P 

5. H n'y a pas de poste dans notre rue. 

6. H y a une poste dans la rue du libraire francais. 

7. Le domestique anglais est venu chercher nos lettres hier au 
soir, a sept heures, avant de desservir. 

8. Cocner, voulez-vous me conduire a la poste de la rue Neuve, et 
me ramener chez moi vers cinq heures et demie P 

9. Dites, ie vous prie, au vieux domestique de nous apporter, a moi 
et a mon frere. notre eau chaude, nos bottines et nos habits avant 
d'aller mettre les lettres a la poste. 

10. Pourquoi le garcon anglais avait-il Fair de mauvaise humeu: 
ce soir lorsqu'il est venu chercher les lettres de mon pere pour les 
mettre a la poste P 

11. Ne voulez-vous pas mettre nos lettres a la poste avant votre 
promenade du soir P 

12. Notre vieux domestique avait Fair de bien mauvaise humeur 
lorsqu'il est venu hier au soir chercher nos lettres pour les mettre a la 
poste. 



SEVENTH SENTENCE. 

Do you know what is the name of this rich old English lady, who lives 
near the new bridge, in the same house with a French family and 
a young German clergyman f 



No. XXXIV. 

Savez-vous comment se nomme ... 
Do you know how herself names ... 

1. Savez-vous comment se nomme la t\^ fo^wsk ta tws^^^ 
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2. Bo you not know her name P 

3. Tell me, if you please, what it is called. 

4. It is called New Street 

5. Bo you not know what is the name of the French book which 
my father bought ? 

6. Is it not called « Frere et Sceur ' P 

7. Bo you know why the waiter cannot go to post my letters before 
breakfast P 

8. Bo you not know that our letters must be posted every day, 
without mil, at half past four P 

9. Bo you not know what is the name of the French shoemaker in 
the new street P 

10. Bo you not know that his name is La Rue P 

11. Bo you know when the bookseller will send the book which my 
sister bought for me yesterday morning P 



No. XXXV. 
. . . that old English lady so rich . • • 

1. What is the name of this lady P 

2. Bo you know whether she is English ? 

3. Is not this lady your friend's sister P 

4. Your sister is not so rich as this old English lady ; is she ? 

6. Why will you not do me the favour of calling with me on the 
old English lady in New Street P 

6. How much must I give him for taking this lady, my sister, and 
me, to the Bank, and to La Rue's, the French shoemaker's P 

7. Bo you not know, my friend, whafis the name of this old 
English lady P 

8. Your friend is not so rich as you. 

9. Is your brother rich P — richer than you P 

10. My coachman is not so rich as my old man-servant. 

11. Bo you know if the waiter can bring this old lady a cup of milk 
before posting our letters P 

12. This old book is for me and this cup of coffee is for you. 

13. Has not the old English lady in New Street an old French man- 
servant ? 

No. XXXVI. 

. . • who lives near the new bridge . . . 

1. If you go out before me, will you do me the favour of calling at 
the old French bookseller's who lives near the Bank P 

2. Does your sister live near the new bridge P 
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2. Est-ce quo vous ne savez pas comment elle se nomme P 

3. Dites-nioi, jo vous prie, comment elle se nomme. 

4. Elle se nomme la rue Neuve. 

6. Est-ce que tous savez comment se nomme le livre francais que 
mon pere a achete* ? 

6. Ne se nomme-t-il pas ' Frere et Soenr * P 

7. Savez-vous pourquoi le garcpn ne peut pas aller metti-e mes 
lcttres a la poste avant le dejeuner ? 

8. Est-ce que vous ne savez pas qu'il faut mettre nos lettres a la 
poste tous les jours, sans faute, & quatre heures et deniie P 

9. Ne savez-vous pas comment se nomme le cordonnier francais de 
la rue neuve P 

10. Est-ce que vous ne savez pas qu'il se nomme La Hue? 

11. Savez-vous quand le libraire m'enverra le livre que ma soeur a 
achete* pour moi hier matin P 



No. XXXV. 

eel to vieille dame anglaise si riche • . • 
this old lady English so rich . • • 

1. Comment se nomme cette dame P 

2. Savez-vous si elle est anglaise P 

3. Est-ce que cette dame n'est pas la soeur de votre ami P 

4. Votre soeur n'est pas si riche que cette vieille dame anglaise ; 
n'est-ce pas ? 

5. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer avec 
moi chez la vieille dame anglaise de la rue Neuve P 

6. Combien faut-il queje lui donne pour nous conduire, cette dame, 
ma soeur et moi, a la Banque, e,t chez La Hue, le cordonnier francais P 

7. Ne savez-vous pas, mdn ami, comment se nomme cette vieille 
dame anglaise P 

8. Votre ami n'est pas si riohe aue vous. 

9. Est-ce que votre frere est riche P — plus riche que vous ? 

10. Mon cocher n'est pas si riche que mon vieux domestique. 

11. Savez-vous si le garcon peut apporter a cette vieille dame une 
tasse de lait avant de mettre nos lettres a la poste P 

12. Ce vieux livre est pour moi, et cette tasse de cafe* est pour vous. 

13. La vieille dame anglaise de la rue Neuve n'a-t-elle pas un vieux 
domestique francais ? 



No. XXXVI. 

qui demeure pres du pont neuf . . • 
who lives near of -the bridge new • . • 

1. Si vous sortez avant. moi, voulez-vous me fair* \s> ^Jjassa ^% 
passer chez ce vieux libraire francais q\\\ tamewro \stfca ^"W^woaja^ 

2. Est-ce que votre soeur demeure \>ves &\x ^m\. x^xt^ 
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3. Tell the English waiter, if you please, to bring my boots thin 
evening without fail to the shoemaker who lives in New Street, near 
the bridge. 

4. How much must my brother give to the cabman to take this 
lady to my friend's sister's, near the new bridge P 

5. The old man-servant who came this evening to fetch our letters 
to post them looked very cross. 

6. Does this old English lady live near London Bridge P 

7. Do you not know that she does not live in London P 

8. Ask the bookseller who lives near my sister's when he will send 
us the book she bought for us four or five days ago. 

9. Is not the waiter who came to clear the table this evening a 
Frenchman P 

10. It is three days since that lady bought a book at the bookseller's 
who lives near the new bridge : when will he send it to her P 

11. Do you not want, my friend, to go before your morning walk to 
the English lady's who lives near the Bank P 

12. You want to call on her, without fail, after lunch. 



No. XXXVII. 
. . . in the same house . . . 

1. Is not your father's house near the Bank P 

2. Tell the servant to go at about five o'clock, or sooner if she can, 
to fetch a French book, at the old English lady's who lives in the 
same house as my sister. 

8. Has not your brother bought an old house near the new 
bridge P 

4. My sister will send the book which you have bought to that old 
English lady who lives in the same house as my father. 

5. Tell the servant* if you please, to bring me at seven o'clock, 
and even sooner, if she can, my boots and my clothes well brushed. 

6. This cabman has not the same cab which he had three or four 
days ago ; he had an old cab, and to-day he has a new one. 

7. Do you wish to have it to go near the Bank to that rich old 
bookseller's who lives in the same house as my brother's friend P 

8. Is this the same book which you bought the day before yesterday 
in the morning P— it looks old, and the book which you bought looked 

like a new one, 
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3. Bites au garcon anglais, je vous prie, d'apporter mes bottines ce 
eoir sans faute chez le cordonnier qui demeure dans la rue Neuve, 
pres du pont. 

4. Combien faut-il que mon frere donne au cocher, pour con- 
duire cette dame pres du pont neuf, chez la scaur de mon ami ? 

5. Le vieux domestique qui est venu ce soir chercher nos lettres 
pour les mettre a la poste avait Pair de bien mauyaise humeur. 

6. Est-ce que cette vieille dame anglaise demeure pres du pont de 
Londres ? 

7. Est-ce que vous ne savez pas qu'elle ne demeure pas a Londres P 

8. Demandez au libraire qui demeure pres de chez ma scaur quand 
est-ce qu'il nous enverra le livre qu'elle a achete* pour nous u y a 
quatre ou cinq jours. 

9. Est-ce que le garcon qui est venu desservir ce soir n'est pas 
francaisP 

10. H y a trois jours que cette dame a achete* un livre chez le 
libraire qui demeure pres du pont neuf : quand est-ce qu'il le lui 
enverra P 

11. N'avez-vous pas b'esoin, mon ami, d'aller avant votre pro- 
menade du matin chez la dame anglaise qui demeure pres de la 
Banque P 

12. Vous avez besoin de passer chez elle sans faute apres le second 
dejeuner. 



No. xxxvn. 

dans la mime maison • . . 
in the same house . . . 

1. La maison de votre pere n'est-elle pas pres de la Banque P 

2. Dites a la domestique d'aller vers cinq heures, ou plus t6t 
si elle peut, chercher un fivrefrancais chez la vieille dame anglaise 
qui demeure dans la mime maison que ma scaur. 

3. Est-ce que votre frere n*a pas achete* une vieille maison pres du 
pont neuf? 

4. Ma scaur enverra le livre que vous avez achete* a cette vieille 
dame anglaise qui demeure dans la mime maison que mon pere. 

5. Dites a la domestique, je vous prie. de m'apporter a sept heures, 
et mime plus tot si elle peut, mes bottines et mes habits bien 
brosse*s. 

6. Ce cocher n'a pas le mime fiacre qu'il avait il y a trois ou 
quatre jours — il avait un vieux fiacre et il a aujourd'hui un fiacre 
neuf. 

7. Le voulez-vous pour aller prfcs de la Banque chez ce vieux 
libraire si riche qui demeure dans la mime maison que l'ami de inon 
frere ? 

8. Est-ce le mime livre que vous avez a&ha\A wwx&A&sa \aafi&x^ — 
il a Fair vieux, et le livre que voua avez raWA kto&\«sl t*ss&* 
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0. Ts the old Frenchman who lives in the same house as tlifr old 
English lady richer thnn she ? 

JO. Is that old lady's house new P 

11. Waiter, will you do me the favour of going to the same shoe- 
maker's who came yesterday, to have my boots stretched P 

12. Do you know if the brother of this old English lady lives in the 
same house as she does P 

No. XXXVIII. 

. . . where there is a French family . . . 

1. Do you know where this old French lady lives P 

2. She lives in the same house as an English bookseller. 

3. Why will you not do me the favour of going to-morrow in a 
cab, with my sister, to that French lady's who lives near the new 
bridge P 

4. This English family lives in the same house as that old French 
lady who is so rich. 

5. Where is the book which my sister bought four or five days ago 
for the French lady who lives at her house P 

6. Is this lady French or English P 

7. Is it an English or a French family that there is in this house ? 

8. If you go out to-morrow morning, ask, by the way, the book- 
seller when he will send the book which a French lady bought at hu 
house four days ago. 

0. Tell the French servant not to bring me the hot water in an old 
jug and the coffee in an old cup. 

10. Where does your brother's friend live P 

11. He lives in London, in Bank Street, with a French family. 

12. Tell the coachman to take me to the French Bank near the 
new bridge. 

13. Does this French family live in the same house as the English 
bookseller P 

14. The French lady is not so rich as the old English lady. 

No. XXXIX. 
• • • and a young German clergyman f 

1. Is your brother younger than you P 

2. Will you not do me the favour of calling to-morrow on this 
young German who lives near London Bridge P 

3. Is it to the French or German bookseller's that you wish to go 
before taking your morning walk? 
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9. Le vieux francais qui demeure dans la mfime maison que cette 
vieille dame anglaise, est-il plus riche qu'elle P 

10. Est-ce que la maison de cette vieille dame est neuve ? 

11. Garcon, voulez-vous me faire le plaisir d'aller chez le mfime 
eordonnier qui est venu hier, pour faire 61argir mes bottines P 

12. Savez-voua si le frere ae cette vieille dame anglaise demeure 
dans la meme maison qu'elle P 



No. XXXVIU. 

on il 7 a une famille francaise ... 
where it there has a family French . . . 

1. Savez-vous ou demeure cette vieille dame francaise P 

2. Elle demeure dans la m§me maison ou il y a un libraire anglais 
8. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir d'aller domain 

en fiacre avec ma soeur, chez cette dame francaise qui demeure pros 
du pont neuf P 

4. Cette famille anglaise demeure dans la meme maison que cette 
vieille dame francaise qui est si riche. 

5. Oii est le livre que ma soeur a acheta* il v a quatre ou cinq jours 
pour la dame francaise qui demeure chez elle P 

6. Cette dame est-elle francaise ou anglaise P 

7. Est-ce une famille anglaise ou une famille francaise qu'il y a 
dans cette maison P 

8. Si vous sortez demain matin demandez en passant au libraire 

J[uand est-ce qu'il enverra le livre qu'une dame francaise a achete* chez 
ui il y a quatre jours. 

9. Uites a la domestique francaise de ne pas m'apporter l'eau 
chaude dans un vieux pot et le care dans une vieille tasse. 

10. Ou rami de votre frere demeure-t-il P 

11. 11 demeure a Londres, rue de la Banque, dans une famille 
francaise. 

12. Dites au cocher de me conduire a la Banque francaise qui est 
pres du pont neuf. 

13. Est-ce que cette famille francaise demeure dans la mdme maison 
que le libraire anglais P 

14. La dame francaise a'est pas si riche que la vieille dame 
anglaise. 



No. XXXIX, 

et un jeune ministre allemand? 
and a young clergyman German f 

1. Est-ce que votre frere est plus jeune que vous P 

2. Ne voulez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer demain chez ce 
jeune Allemand qui demeure pres du pont de LondcoA? 

8. Est-ce chez le libraire francais ou chfcx \^>S\xmx» «S\sssM»k o^» 
s-ova roulez aller avant de faire Totre ^TOiacnaA^ ^xxxDaJa^^ 
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4. You do not want to call on the bookseller for the German book 
which my sister bought j he will send it to-morrow morning without 
fail. 

5. This German clergyman, who lives with a French family, is a 
friend of my father. 

6. What is the name of the French clergyman who lives near the 
BankP 

7. There are in this house an English family, an old French lady, 
a French bookseller, a young English clergyman, and an old German 
clergyman. 

8. Why does this young English lady live with a French family? 

9. Why does not this young Frenchman live with an English 
family? 

10. Is your coachman French or German? 

11. He is neither French nor German j he is English. 

12. My old German man-servant looked very cross when he came 
in to clear the table. 

13. Do you know the name of this old rich French lady who lives 
near London Bridge, in the same house in which there is an English 
family and a young German bookseller ? 



EIGHTH SENTENCE. 

No. XL. 
I have obtained for less than two francs . . . 

1. Must I give two or three francs to the cabman to take us to the 
new bridge, and back again ? 

2. I bought the day before yesterday an English book for five 
francs, a French book for four, and a German one for two. 

3. Have you had your cup of coffee this morning before half past 
fceven P 

4, The young German who lives with my father has come from 
London to our house in less than two hours. 

5. Tell the man-servant to bring me to-day more coffee and less 
milk, and the water very hot. 

6. I have my breakfast every day for less than two franca. 

7. I give less for my lunch than for my breakfast, 

& I want to ;1 go to-day before two o'clock, without fail, to the old 
French lndy'a who lives near London Bridge. 
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4. Vous n'avez pas besoin de passer cbez le libraire pour le livre 
allemand que ma so3ur a acbetS: il l'enverra demain matin earn 
faute. 

5. Ce ministre allemand qui demeure dans une famille francaise est 
un ami de mon pere. 

6. Comment se nomme le ministre francais qui demeure pres de la 
Banque ? 

7. II y a dans cette maison une famille^ anglaise, une vieille dame 
francaise, un libraire francais, un jeune ministre anglais et un vieux 
ministre allemand. 

8. Pourquoi cette jeune anglaise demeure-t-elle dans une famille 
francaise P 

9. Pourquoi ce jeune francais ne demeure-t-il pas dans une famille 
anglaise P 

10. Votre cocber est-il francais ou allemand ? 

11. H n'est pas francais ; il n'est pas allemand: il est anglais. 

12. Mon vieux domestique allemand avait Pair de bien mauvaise 
humeur quand il est venu desservir. 

13. Savez-vous comment se nomme cette vieille dame francaise si 
licbe qui demeure pres du pont de Londres dans la meme maison ou 
il y a une famille anglaise, et un jeune libraire allemand P 



EIGHTH SENTENCE. 

I have had for less than two fi*ancs, in a large shop in Paris, where 
everything is sold cheap, some very fine note paper, some excellent 
steel pens, and a pretty little blotting-book. 

No. XL. 

J'ai eu pour moins de deux francs ... 
2" have had for less of two francs . . . 

1. Est-ce deux francs ou trois francs qu'il faut que je donne au 
cocber pour nous conduire au pont neuf et nous ramener cbez nous P 

2. J'ai acbete* avant-bier un livre anglais pour cinq francs, un livre 
francais pour quatre et un livre allemand pour deux. 

3. Avez-vous eu ce matin votre tasse de caffc avant sept beures et 
demieP 

4. Le jeune allemand qui demeure avec mon pere est venu de 
Londres cbez nous en moins de deux beures.^ 

5. Dites au domestique de m'apporter aujourd'bui plus de cafe* et 
moins de lait, et l'eau bien cbaude. 

6. J'ai tous les jours mon dejeuner pour moins de deux francs. 

7. Je donne moins pour mon second dejeuner que pour mon 
dejeuner. 

8. J'ai besoin d'aller aujourd'bui avant &eux."Vi«\sifc* ««x\&^«x&r> Os^-u 
la vieille dame francaise qui demeure -pres &\x^ot& <*ift\/3 , &&xfc»» 
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9. I have a brother younger than I, who Uvea in London with a 
French family. 

10. Do I require a cab to go to the Bank and to La 2fc*'«, the French 
shoemaker's. 

11. Do yon know what is the name of the German book which I 
bought for my young brother two or three days ago P 

12. Must the servant give more or less than five francs for the 
boots which the shoemaker will send this evening or to-morrow 
morning? 

No. XLL 
. • . in a large Paris shop . . . 

1. Is the French bookseller's shop larger than the German 
bookseller's P 

2. Can the servant bring me and my friend a large jug of hot 
water and our clothes well brushed before seven o'clock P 

3. Paris is not so large as London, is it ? 

4 Is your young sister living in London or in Paris P 

5. Cabman, will you take this lady and me to the large shoe- 
maker's shop that is in New Street, and home again about two 
o'clock? 

6. The young German clergyman who lives in the same house as 
your sister is a great friend of my brother's. 

7. Do you know the name of this Paris bookseller who has a large 
shop near London Bridge ? 

8. How long does it take to go from London to Paris P 

9. Do you know how far it is from Paris to London P 

10. Will you go to Paris with my sister, my friend and myself for 
four or five days P 

11. I have bought my boots in Paris at the same shop at which 
you bought your sister's boots. 

12. There are in the house where my brother lives in Paris, an 
English family, a young French lady, and an old German clergyman. 

13. Why did the French man-servant look so cross when he came 
this evening to bring in our Paris letters ? 

No. XLH. 
• • . where everything is sold for a bargain . . . 

1. Is coffee cheap in London P 

2. Coffee is not so cheap in London as in Paris. 

3. Is not two francs cheap for going from my house to the Bank P 

4. Milk fa not bo good at my brother's as at my sister's. 
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0. J'ai un frere plus jeune que moi qui demeure a Londres dans una 
famille francaise. 

10. Ai-je besoin d'un nacre pour aller a la Banque et chez La Hue, 
le cordonnier francais ? 

11. Savez-vous comment se nomme le livre allemand que j'ai achete" 
pour mon jeune frere il y a deux ou trois jours P 

12. Est-ce plus ou moins de cinq francs qu'il faut que la dome- 
stique donne pour les bottines que le cordonnier enverra ce soir ou 
demain matin? 



No. XLI. 

dans un grand magasin de Paris . . . 
in a large shop of Paris . . . 

1. Est-ce que le magasin du libraire francais est plus grand que le 
magasin du nbraire allemand P 

2. La domestique peut-elle nous apporter, a moi et a mon ami, 
un grand pot d'eau cbaude et nos habits bien brosses avant sept 
heures? 

8. Paris est moins grand que Londres, n'est-ce pas P 

4. Votre jeune scaur demeure-t-elle a Londres ou a Paris? 

6. Cocher, voulez-vous nous conduire, cette dame et moi, au grand 

magasin de cordonnier qu'il y a dans la rue Neuve, et nous ramener 

chez nous vers deux heures ? 

6. Le jeune ministre allemand qui demeure dans la m£me maison 
que votre soeur, est grand ami de mon frere. 

7. Savez-vous comment se nomme ce libraire de Paris qui a un 
grand majjasin ores du pont de Londres P 

8. Combien iaut-il pour aller de Londres a Paris ? 
0. Savez-vous combien il y a de Paris a Londres ? 

10. Voulez-vous aller a Paris avec ma soeur, mon ami et moi, pour 
quatre ou cinq jours P 

11. J'ai achete* mes bottines a Paris dans le meme magasin ou vous 
avez achete" les bottines de votre soeur. 

12. H y a dans la maison ou demeure mon frere a Paris, une famille 
anglaise, une jeune dame francaise et un vieux ministre allemand. 

1§. Pourquoi le domestique francos avait-il Tair de si mauvaise 
humeur lorsqu'il est venu ce soir apporter nos lettres de Paris? 



No. XLH. 

ou tout se vend bon marches . • . 
where aU itself sells good bargain . . • 

1. Le cafe" est-il bon marche* a Londres P 

2. Le cafl n'est pas si bon marche* a Londres qu'a Paris. 

3. N'est-ce pas bon marche* deux francs pour aller de chez moi a Ta 
Banque ? 

4. Le lait n'est pas si bon chez mon f&te qjaa O&fc* xak 3*&.mx« 
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5. Tell the French servant to bring at half past seven without fall, 
or even sooner if she can, a cup of good coffee for me and a cup of 
good milk for my sister. 

6. The milk is not so good to-day as yesterday. 

7. What is the price of coffee in London P 

8. And how much is milk in Paris P 

9. Will you take me to this large shop in New Street, whei* 
everything is sold so cheap P 

10. Will you do me the favour to bring me from the bookseller's 
who lives in the same house as your family, a good French book and 
a good German one P 

11. Do you want a good English coachman and a good French 
man-servant P 

12. Is the book which you bought two or three days ago near 
the new bridge sold only for five francs P 

18. I want a good cab to go this evening near the Post-office to this 
rich old English lady's who lives in the same house as your young 
brother. 



No. XLIII. 
• . . some vcryjine letter paper . , • 

1. If the note paper which you have bought is not fine/ it is at 
least cheap. 

2. There is in this large Paris shop very fine and very cheap paper. 
8. My brother must give this letter, this book, and this paper to 

the young German clergyman who lives in your house, before taking 
his morning walk. 

4. Ask my friend, if you please, if he will not send the man-servant 
to post this letter before breakfast. 

5. Is not London Bridge larger and finer than the Pont-Neuf in 
Paris P 

6. The note paper which you bought in Paris is not so good as the 
English paper. 

7. Is it not larger and finer P 

8. If you go out before me, will you do me the favour of bringing 
me some note paper, and from the French bookseller's a book called 
'Frereet Sceur'P 

9. Tell the old servant, if you please, to go and post this letter 
before bringing me my boots and my clothes. 

^ 10. If the cab I have to go to the Bank is not handsome, at least 
it is good. 

11. When will you go with me and your young brother to the 
bookseller's who has such a fine shop near our friend's house P 

12. The young French ladv who lives in the same house as my 
sister bought at this bookseller's a very fine book for less than seven 

franca; is it not very cheap P 
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6. Dites a la domeetique francaise d'apporter a sept heures et demie 
cans faute, ou plus tot merae si elle peut, une tasse de bon cafe* poux 
moi, et une tasse de bon lait pour ma sceur. 

6. lie lait n'est pas si bon aujourd'hui qu'hier. 

7. Combien se vend le cafe* a Londres P 

8. Et le lait> combien se vend-il a Paris ? 

9. Voulez-vous me conduire a ce grand magasin de la rue Neuve 
on tout se vend si bon marche* ? 

10. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir de m'apporter de chez le libraire 
qui demeure dans la m£me maison que votre famille, un bon livre 
francais et un bon livre allemand P 

11. Avez-vous besoin d'un bon cocher anglais et d'un bon dome- 
stique francais P 

12. Est-ce que le livre que vous avez achete* il v a deux ou trois 
jours pres du pont neufc ne se vend que cinq francs P 

13. J'ai besoin d'un bon fiacre oour aller ce soir pres de la Poste 
:hez cette vieille dame anglaise si ricbe qui demeure dans la mSme 
maison que votre jeune frere. 



No. XLIH. 



du papier a lettre tres-beau . . . 
soma paper to letter very Jine . . 



1. Si le papier a lettre que vous avez achete* n'est pas beau, il est 
du moins bon marche\ 

2. 11 y a dans ce grand magasin de Paris du papier tres-beau et tres- 
bon marche*. 

8. II faut que mon frere donne cette lettre, ce livre, et ce papier au 
jeune ministre allemand qui demeure cbez vous, avant de faire sa 
promenade du matin. 

4. Demandez a mon ami, je vous prie, s'il n'enverra pas le dome- 
stique mettre cette lettre a la poste avant le dejeuner P 

o. Est-ce que le pont de Londres n'est pas plus grand et plus beau 
que le Pont-Neuf a Paris P 

6. Le papier a lettre que vous avez achete* a Paris n'est pas si bon 
que le papier anglais. 

7. N*est-il pas plus grand et plus beau P 

8. Si vous sortez avant moi, voulez-vous me faire le plaisir de 
m'apporter du papier a lettre, et de chez le libraire francais un livre 
qni se nomme ' Frere et Scour'? 

9. Bites a la vieille domestique, je vous prie, d'aller mettre cette 
lettre a la poste avant de m'apporter mes bottines et mes habits. 

10. Si le fiacre que j'ai pour aller a la Banque n'est pas beau, du 
moins il est bon. 

11. Quand est-ce que vous voulez aller avec moi et votre jeune 
frere chez le libraire qui a un si beau magasin pres de la maison de 
notre ami P 

12. La jeune dame francaise qui demeure dans la meme iba&siqa. 

Iue ma soeur a achete* chez ce libraire un tt^-\^«o.^rs» ^orax. tosso^ 
e sept francs; n'est-ce pas bien bon max<&&? 



S 
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No. XLIV. 
• . • some excellent metal pens . . . 

1. La Hue, the Paris bootmaker, who lives near the Post-office, sells 

excellent boots. 

* 

2. How much must T give for a cab to take me to this large shop 
near London Bridge, where everything is sold so cheap, and when 
you have bought steel pens P 

8. Why have you not bought some pens in the same shop where 

you bought the note paper P 

4 I want to go to London to-morrow without fail for a German 
book, some note paper, and steel pens. 

5. If you wish to have good and fine note paper, and excellent 
steel pens, you must go to this large shop which is near the new 
bridge. 

0. I want at least five or six pens every day. 

7. What is the name of the street where there is this large Paris 
bhop, where you bought the day before yesterday in the morning such 
fine note paper and excellent pens P 

8. Do you want to-day note paper and steel pens P 

9. Will you bring to my sister before taking your morning walk 
the note paper which I bought for her in London three or four days 
agoP 

10. There is in New Street, near the house where this rich old 
English lady lives, a very large shop where I have bought very good 
and very fine note paper, and excellent steel pens very cheap. 



No. XLV. 
. . . and a pretty little blotting-book, 

1. The French servant bought in a small shop, where everything 
is sold very cheap, a pretty water jug for less than two francs. 

2. And I have bought in the same shop, for two francs, a very 
pretty milk jug. 

3. Ask my father, when you pass, when he will send my sister the 
blotting-book which he bought in Paris for her. 

4. Is not my brother's friend, this young German clergymanj 
shorter than I P 

5. He is even shorter than my sister; he is very short. 
0. Is there any note paper in your blotting-book P 

7. The old man-servant looked very cross when he came to bring 
me my blotting-book and my morning letters. 

8. The French lady who lives at the German clergyman's bought 
in this large Paris shop which is near the market, a very pretty 
blotting-book for less than three francs. 
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No. XUY. 



des plumes m&alliques excellentes . . • 
some pens metallic excellent . • • 

1. La Sue, le cordonnier de Paris, qui demeure pres de la Poste, 
vend des bottes excellentes. 

2. Combien faut-il que je donne a un fiacre pour me conduire a ce 
grand magasin pres du pont de Londres, ou tout se vend si bozi 
inarchi, et oh vous avez achete" des plumes me*talliques P 

8. Pourquoi n'avez-vous pas achete' des plumes dans le m&ne 
magasin ou vous avez achete* le papier a lettre P 

4. J'ai besoin d'aller a Londres domain sans faute pour un livre 
allemand, du papier a lettre et des plumes me'talliques. 

5. Si vous voulez du papier a lettre bon et beau, et d'excellentes 
plumes me'talliques, il faut aller a ce grand magasin qu'il y a pres du 
pont neuf. 

6. H me faut au moins cinq ou six plumes tous les jours. 

7. Comment se nomme la rue ou il y a ce grand magasin de Paris 
ou vous avez achete* avant-hier matin du papier a lettre si beau, et des 
plumes excellentes P 

8. Avez-vous besoin aujoimThui de papier a lettre et de plumes 
me'talliques P 

9. Voulez-vous apporter a ma sceur, avant de faire votre promenade 
du matin, le papier a lettre que j'ai achete* pour elle a Londres il y a 
trois ou quatre jours. 

10. II y a dans la rue Neuve pres de la maison on demeure cette 
vieille dame anglaise si ricbe, un tres-grand magasin on j'ai achete 
du papier a lettre tr&s-bon et tres-beau, et des plumes mdtalliques- 
excellentes a tres-bon marche*. 



No. XLV. 

et un joli petit buvard . . • 

and a pretty little blatting-case . . . 

1. La domestique francaise a achete dans un petit magasin ou tout 
se vend tres-bon marchS, un joli pot a l'eau pour moins de deux francs. 

2. Et moi, j'ai eu dans le meme magasin, pour deux francs, un 
tres-joli pot-au-lait. 

8. Demandez en passant a mon pere quand est-ce qu'il enverra a ma 
sceur le buvard qu'il a achete* a Paris pour elle. 

4. Est-ce que l'ami de mon frere, ce jeune ministre allemand, n'est 
pas plus petit que moi P 

5. II est mfrne plus petit que ma sceur ; il est tres-petit. 

6. Y a-t-il du papier a lettre dans votre buvard P 

7. Le vieux domestique avait Fair de tres-mauvaise humeur 
lorsqu'il est venu m'apporter mon buvard et mes lettres du matin. 

8. La dame francaise qui demeure chez le ministre allemand a eu 
dans ce grand magasin do Paris qui est pres du marche^ un buvard 
tres-joli pour moins de trois francs. 

D 
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9. Every thing is pretty and cheap in this shop. 

10. If you go out this morning, will you bring me from your book- 
seller's a pretty French book for my little brother P 

11. Waiter, will you take my boots to have them stretched, to the 
French bootmaker's, who lives near the little bridge. 

12. Do you know, my boy, when your father will send me the little 
German book which I bought in his shop more than three days agoP 

13. Is not the little blotting-book for my sister, and the large one 
for this young English lady who lives in the same house as she f 



NINTH SENTENCE. 

No. XLVI. 
Yes, if it be asjme as yesterday . . . 

1. Is it fine (weather) this morning P 

2. Yes, it is very fine. 

3. Is it not fine to-day P 

4. It is not so fine as yesterday and the day before yesterday. 

5. Is it as fine as yesterday evening P 

6. It is extremely fine. Let us go to the Crystal Palace. 

7. It is finer than yesterday morning. 

8. If it is fine to-morrow morning, will you take a walk with us 
near the old bridge P 

9. Yes, my friend ; and why not to-day P 

10. Is the French note paper as fine as the English P 

11. It is not very fine this evening: is that why my sister is in 
such a bad humour P 

12. If you' want any boots, you must go to La flue's, the French 
bootmaker's, who lives near the Bank; he makes excellent boots and 
very cheap. 

13. If it is fine weather, will you go there with me after breakfast P 

14. Yes, my good fellow, with pleasure. 

15. If it is as fine to-morrow morning as this evening, tell the 
German man-servant, if you please, to bring me and my brother, at 
seven, or even sooner, if he can, our boots and our clothes. 
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0. Tout est joli, et bon marche* dans ce magasin. 

10. Si vous sortez ce matin, voulez-vous m'apporter de chez votre 
libraire un joli livre, francais pour mon petit frere ? 

11. Garcon, voulez-vous apporter mes bottines, pour les faire Slargir, 
chez le cordonnier francais qui demeure pres du petit pont P 

12. Savez-vous, mon ami, quand votre pere m'enverra le petit livre 
allemand que j'ai achete* chez lui il y a plus de trois jours ? 

18. Le petit buvard n'est-il pas pour ma sceur, et le grand pour cette 
jeune anglaise qui demeure dans la meme maison qu'elle P 



NINTH SENTENCE. 

Yes, if it is as fine as yesterday, call my son early, but first light afire 
%n his bed-room, and afterwards in his sitting-room, because he has 
a bad cold. 

No. XLVI. 

Oui, s'il fait aussi beau qu'hier ... 
Yes, if it makes as fine as yesterday, . • . 

1. Fait-il beau ce matin ? 

2. Oui, il fait tres-beau. 

3. Est-ce qu'il ne fait pas beau aujourd'hui? 

4. II ne fait pas si beau qu'hier et qu'avant-hier. 

5. Fait-il aussi beau qu'hier au soir P 

6. II fait bien beau ! Allons au Palais de Crystal. 

7. H fait plus beau qu'hier matin. 

8. S'il fait beau domain matin, voulez-vous faire une promenade 
avec nous pres du vieux pont P 

9. Oui, mon ami : et pourquoi pas aujourd'hui meme P 

10. Est-ce que le papier a lettre francais est aussi beau que le papier 
a lettre anglais P 

11. H ne fait pas tres-beau ce soir — est-ce pourquoi ma soeur est 
de si mauvaise humeur P 

12. Si vous avez besoin de bottines il faut aller chez La Rue, lo 
cordonnier francais qui demeure pres de la Banque ; il fait des bottines 
excellentes a tres-bon marche*. 

13. Voulez-vous, s'il fait beau, y aller avec moi apres le dejeuner ? 

14. Oui, mon ami, avec plaisir. 

15. S'il fait demain matin aussi beau que ce soir, dites au dome- 
etique allemand, je vous prie, de nous apporter a moi et a mon frere, 
& sept heures, ou plus tot meme s'il peut, nos bottines et nos habits. 
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No. XLVH. 
. . . awake my son betimes . . • 

1. Why do you not call me every day at half -past seven ? 

3. If it is fine, call me early. 

8. If it is not fine, do not call me till after seven o'clock. 

4. Must my son give more than two francs for a cab to take him to 
the great bridge P 

5. The old man-servant came earlier to-day to fetch your son f « 
letters to post them. 

0. He came very early indeed. 

7. Do you not want to go to London very early P 

8. Yes, I want to go there at about seven o'clock with my son and 
the young French lady who lives in the new street. 

9. When it is fine, call me early. 

10. Tell the man-servant to bring me every day early a cup of 
good coffee with milk. 

11. If you go out early to-morrow morning, ask in passing La Rue 
when he will send me my boots. 

12. My son is cross when you do not call him early. 

13. My sister is as good as she is rich. 

14. Is it early P 

No. XLVIII. 
. . . but first liyht afire . . . 

» 1. Light a fire, if you please, before you bring me the hot water. 

2. Will you first bring me my boots ? 

3. Have a cup of coffee made for me by half past seven. 

4. Do you know why the old French man-servant looked so cross 
when he came this morning to light a fire ? 

5. Do you want any fire to-morrow morning P 

6. Yes, call us early, my Mend and me, and make a good fire. 

7. You say you want to go to the Bank ; but do you not first want 
to go to the Post-office P 

8. Do me the favour, my friend, to bring me from Paris, for my 
young sister, a pretty blotting-book of four or five francs. 

0. My brother is taller than I, but the young German who lives 
with you is taller than my brother, and even taller than my friend, 
who is so talL 
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No. XLVH. 



eveillez mon fils de bonne lieure . . • 
wake my son of good hour ... 

1. Pourquoi ne m'e*veillez-vous pas tons les jours a sept heures et 
demie? 

2. S'il fait beau, eveillez-moi de bonne heure. 

3. S'il ne fait pas beau, ne m'eveillez qu'apres sept heures. 

4. Est-ce plus de deux francs qu'il faut que mon fils donne a un 
fiacre pour le conduire pros du grand pont P 

5. Le vieux domestique est venu plus t6t aujourd'hui cbercher les 
lettres de votre fils pour les mettre a laposte. 

6. II est m&ne venu de tres-bonne lieure. 

7. Est-ce que vous n'avez pas besoin d'aller a Londres de tres 
bonne lieure r 

8. Oui, j'ai besoin d'v aller vers sept heures avec mon fils et la 
jeune dame francaise qui demeure dans la rue neuve. 

9. Lorsqu'il fait beau, eVeillez-moi de bonne heure. 

10. Dites au domestique de m'apporter tous les jours, de bonne 
heure, une tasse de bon cafe* au lait. 

11. Si tous sortez de bonne heure domain matin, demandez en 
passant a La Hue quand est-ce qu'il m'enverra mes bottines. 

12. Mon fils est de mauvaise numeur quand tous ne l'eveillez pas 
de bonne heure. 

13. Ma so3ur est aussi bonne qu'elle est riche. 
14-. Est-ce qu'il est de bonne heure P 



No. XLVni. 

mais auparavant faites du feu . • . 
but previously make some fire • . . 

1. Faites du feu, je vous prie, avant de m'apporter l'eau chaude. 

2. Voulez-vous m'apporter auparavant mes Dottines P 

3. Faites-moi faire une tasse de caf<5 pour sept heures et demie. 

4. Savez-vous pourquoi le vieux domestique fran^ais avait l'air 
de si mauvaise humeur quand il est venu ce matin faire du feu P 

5. Avez-vous besoin de feu domain matin P 

6. Oui, eveillez-noua de bonne heure, mon ami et moi, et faites un 
bou fen. 

7. Vous dites que vous avez besoin d'aller a la Banque; mais 
n'avez-vous pas besoin d'aller a la Poste auparavant P 

8. Faites-moi le plaisir, mon ami, de m'apporter de Paris pour 
ma jeune sceur un joli buvard de quatre ou cinq francs. 

9. Mon frere est plus grand que moi, mais le jeune allemand qui 
demeure avec vous est plus grand que mon frere, et meme plus grand 
que mon ami, q'ri est si grand. 
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10. If you go but after lunch, do me the favour of calling on this 
young English lady who lives in the same house as my brother. 

11. But first ask the bookseller in New Street for a French and 
German book which my son bought for me two or three days ago. 

12. Tell the French servant to go and post our letters before the 
breakfast, but to light a fire first 



No. XLTX. 
. . . beforehand in his bed-chamber . • . 

1. If there is no fire in our bed-room, light one. 

2. Call my sister at about half past seven, but first light a fire in 
her bed-room. 

3. We must go to bed this evening early. 

4. If you want a good bed-room, there is one in the same house in 
which your friend lives. 

5. How much do you ask for this room ? 

6. Light a fire, if you please, first in my father's room, and after- 
wards in my sister's room. 

7. How long is it since you have lighted the fire in our bed-room ? 

8. Do you know what is the name of this young German who has 
a bed-room in the same house in which my friend lives ? 

9. Why did you not light a fire yesterday evening in my bed-room ? 

10. If it is very fine to-morrow morning, call my grandson early, 
but first make a good fire in his bed-room. 

11. Is my sister in her bed-room P 

12. Yes, she is there, with this young French lady whose family is 
in Paris. 

No. L. 
• • . and afterwards in his sitting-room . . . 
JL Must I light a fire in your bed-room, or in your sitting-room F 

2. Light a fire in both, but first in the bed-room, and afterwards 
in the drawing-room. 

3. If you light a fire in my grandfather's sitting-room, do not 
make any in his bed-room. 

4. Is not the book which I bought yesterday for my little brother 
In your drawing-room with my blotting-book P 
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10. Si vous sortez apres le second dejeuner, faites-moi le plaisir de 
passer chez cette jeune dame anglaise qui demeure dans la mgme 
maison que mon frfcre. 

11. Mais demandez auparavant au libraire de la rue Neuve un livre 
francais-allemand que mon fils a achete pour moi il y a deux ou trois 
jours. 

12. Dites a la domestique francaise d'aller mettre nos lettres a la 
poste avant le dejeuner, mais de faire du feu auparavant. 



No. XLIX. 

d'abord dans sa chambre a coucber . . • 
at first in his room to lie-down . . . 

1. S'il n'y a pas de feu dans notre cbambre a coucber, faites-en. 

2. fiveillez ma soeur vers sept beures et demie, mais.faites au- 
paravant du feu dans sa cbambre. 

8. II faut aller nous coucher ce soir de bonne beure. 

4. Si vous avez besoin d'une bonne chambre a coucber, il y en a 
une dans la meme maison ou demeure votre ami. 

5. Combien demandez-vous pour cette chambre P 

6. Faites du feu, je vous prie, d'abord dans la cbambre de mon 
pere, et apres dans la cbambre de ma scaur. 

7. Combien y a-t-il que vous n'avez pas fait de feu dans notro 
cbambre ? 

8. Savez-vous comment se nomme ce jeune allemand qui a uno 
cbambre dans la mdme maison ou demeure mon ami p 

9. Pourquoi n'avez-vous pas fait de feu bier au soir dans ma 
cbambre a coucber P 

10. S'il fait tres-beau domain matin, e"veillez mon petit-fils de 
bonne beure, mais auparavant faites un bon feu dans sa chambre 
a coucher. 

11. Est-ce que ma soeur est dans sa chambre P 

12. Oui, elle y est avec cette jeune dame francaise qui a sa famille 
a Paris. 



No. L. 

et ensuite dans son salon . 

and afterwards in his sitting-room ... 

1. Est-ce dans votre chambre a coucher ou dans votre salon qu'il 
faut faire du feu P 

2. Faites du feu dans les deux, mais d'abord dans la chambre et 
ensuite dans le salon. 

8. Si vous faites du feu dans le salon de mon grand-pere, n'en faites 
pas dans sa chambre a coucher. 

4. Le livre que j'ai achete* hier pour mon petit frere n'est-il pas 
dans votre salon avec mon buvard P 
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5. Tell the servant to go and fetch a cab, and do me the favour 
to go for me first to the Post-office, and afterwards to the French 
Bank. 

6. My sister had in Paris a bed-room and a pretty little sitting- 
room in the same house in which this rich and good old English lady 
lives. 

7. Is not her drawing-room very large and very fine ? 

8. Coachman, will you take my father and his friend first to the 
French bookseller's in the new street, and afterwards to this large 
Paris shop, which is near the old bridge, and where everything is sold 
so very cheap. 

9. Our drawing-room is not large ; but is it not very pretty P 

10. Is my sister in the large drawing-room or in the small one P 

11. She is in the small drawing-room with her little boy and his 
nurse. 

12. There is not a fire in the small drawing-room, but there is a 
very good fire in the large one. 

No. LI. 

. • . because he has a bad cold, 

1. Has your youngest brother a cold P 

2. It is not he who has a cold, it is my father. 

3. He has a bad cold this morning j that is why he wants a fire in 
his bed-room. 

4. Tell the man-servant to bring me my hot water, my clothes 
and my boots very early, because I want to go to London before 
breakfast. 

5. My son has such a bad cold that he cannot go to the Bank 
to-day. 

6. Will you do me the favour to go there for him P but I must 
give you two francs for a cab, because the Bank is not near. 

7. The old man-servant looks very cross ; is it because he cannot 
go this evening to his son's P 

8. Is it because your brother has a cold that he cannot go to-day to 
take his morning walk P 

9. He has not such a cold as I have. 

10. I do not want any fire in my bed-room, because I have one in my 
sitting-room. 

11. My father's friend, the old German clergyman, came yesterday 
evening to bring him this book, because he wants it for himself 
to-morrow. 

12. (5all me, if you please, very early, because I want to go to my 
brother's friend's before breakfast 
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5. Dites a la domestique d'aller chercher un fiacre et faites-moi 
le plaisir d'aller pour moi d'abord a la Poste, et ensuite a la Banque 
francaise. 

6. Ma soeur avait a Paris une cbambre a coucher et un joli petit 
salon dans la meme maison ou demeure cette vieille dame anglaise qui 
est si riche et si bonne. 

7. Son salon n'est-il pas tres-grand et tres-beauP 

8. Cocher, voulez-vous conduire mon pere et son ami d'abord cbez 
le libraire francais dans la rue neuve, et ensuite a ce grand magasin 
de Paris, qui est pres du vieux pout, et ou. tout se vend si bon 
marche*. 

9. Notre salon n'est pas grand; mais n'est-il pas tres-joli P 

10. Ma soeur est-elle au grand ou au petit salon P 

11. Elle est au petit salon avec son petit garcon et sa bonne. 

12. H n'y a pas de feu dans le petit salon, mais il y a un tres-bon fen 
dans le grand. 



No. LL 

parce qu'il est tres-enrhume*. 

because that he %8 very-much attacked-by-cold. 

1. Est-ce que votre frere le plus jeune est enrbuml P 

2. Ce n'est pas lui qui est enrbume*, c'est mon pere. 

3. H est tres-enrbume* ce matin ; c'est pourquoi il a besoin de feu 
dans sa cbambre a coucber. 

4. Dites au domestique de m'apporter mon eau cbaude, mes habits 
et mes bottines de tres-bonne beure, parce que j'ai besoin d'aller a 
Londres avant le dejeuner. 

5. Mon fils est si enrbume* qu'il no peut pas aller a la Banque 
aujourd'bui. 

6. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir d'y aller pour lui P Mais il faut 
que je vous donne deux francs pour un fiacre parce que la Banque 
n'est pas pres. 

7. Le vieux domestique a l'air de bien mauvaise bumeur : est-ce 
parce qu'il ne peut pas aller ce soir cbez son fils P 

8. Est-ce parce que votre frere est enrbume' qu'il ne peut pas aller 
aujourd'bui faire sa promenade du matin P 

9. II n'est pas si enrbume* que moi. 

10. Je n'ai pas besoin de feu dans ma cbambre parce que j'en ai dans 
mon salon. 

11. L'ami de mon pere, le vieux ministre allemand, est venu lui 
apporter ce livre bier au soir parce qu'il en a besoin domain pour lui- 
meme. 

12. Hiveillez-moi, ie vous prie, de trfts-bonne heure, parce que j'ai 
besoin d'aller cbez rami de mon frere avant le dejeuner. 



B 3 
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TENTH SENTENCE. 

No. LH. 
You thought the other day, my dear friend . . • 

1. Where did you think my brother-in-law had bought this French 
bookP 

2. Did you not think that he bought it in Paris P 

8. Is it dearer than the German book which my sister bought in 
London three or four days ago P 
4 It is not so dear; it is very cheap indeed. 

5. Why did you think that my son had bought this blotting-book 
In Paris P 

6. Because it is very pretty and not dear. 

7. Will you, my dear fellow, do me the favour of going to London 
for my brother P he has such a cold that he cannot go there to-day. 

8. Did you not intend to go this morning to the German clergy- 
man's, who lives in your grandfather's house P 

9. Yes, but previous to that I want to go to fetch another book at 
the bookseller's. 

10. Do you know, my dear friend, if the French bookseller will 
send this morning the book which my sister bought the other day P 

11. My dear father is not very well to-day; he cannot go to the 
Bank, and begs of you to go there for him after lunch. 

12. You thought that my drawing-room was smaller than my bed- 
room, but it is larger. 

No. LHI. 

• • . that their physician was still in France . . . 

1. How was your father-in-law yesterday when he came P 

2. He had still a bad cold. 

8. Do you know why my sister's doctor came so early P 

4. She is very well; she does not want any doctor. 

5. If you go out again, ask in passing La Hue when he will send 
his man to fetch my boots to stretch them. 

6. Will you go to France with my young brother P 

7. This old English lady, who was in Paris in the same house as I, 
was very rich and as good as rich. 

8. Is not the young German clergyman a great friend of our 
physician P 
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TENTH SENTENCE. 

You thought the other day, my dear friend, that their physician was still 
in France as well as Jus wife and his children, but no, they are 
returned now, for we met them not far from the railway. 

No. LIL 

Vous pensiez l'autre jour, mon cher ami . . . 
You thought the other day, my dear friend . . • 

1. Ou pensiez-vous que mon beau-frere avait achete* ce livre 
francaisP 

2. Ne pensiez-vous pas qu'il l'avait achete a Paris P 

8. Est-il plus cher que le livre allemand que ma sceur a achete a 
Londres il y a trois ou quatre jours ? 

4. II n'est pas si cher : il est m&ne tres-hon marche*. 

5. Pourquoi pensiez-vous que mon fils avait achete* ce buvard a 
ParisP 

6. Parce qu'il est tres-joli et pas cher. 

7. Voulez-vous, mon cher garcon, me faire le plaisir d'aller a 
Londres pour mon frere ; il est si enrhume* qu'il ne peut pas y aller 
aujourd'hui. 

8. Ne pensiez-vous pas aller ce matin chez le ministre allemand 
qui demeure dans la maison de votre grand-pere P 

9. Oui, mais j'ai besoin d'aller auparavant chercher un autre livre 
chez le libraire. 

10. Savez-vous, mon cher ami, si le libraire francais enverra ce 
matin le livre qu'a achete" ma scaur l'autre jour P 

11. Mon cher pere n'est pas tres-bien aujourd'hui ; il ne peut pas 
aller a la Banque, et vous prie d'y aller pour lui apres le second 
dejeuner. 

12. Vous nensiez que mon salon e"tait plus petit que ma chambre a 
eoucher, mais il est plus grand. 

No. LIU 

que leur me*decin e*tait encore en France . . . 
that their physician was stiU in France . . . 

1. Comment votre beau-pere e*tait-il hier lorsqu'il est venu P 

2. II 6tait encore tres-enrhuml. 

3. Savez-vous pourquoi le me*decin de ma sceur est venu de si 
bonne heure P 

4. Elle est tres-bien ; elle n'a pas besoin de me*decin. 

5. Si vous sortez encore, demandez en passant a La Rue quand 
est-ce qu'il enverra son garcon chercher mes bottines pour les elargir. 

6. Voulez-vous aller en France avec mon jeune frere ? 

7. Cette vieille dame anglaise qu'il y avait a Paris dans la meme 
maison que moi 6tait tres-riche et aussi bonne que riche. 

8. Est-ce que le jeune ministre allemand tf est pas grand ami de 
notreme*decinP 
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9. If it is fine to-morrow, call me at seven, and even sooner, because 
I want to go early first to my physician's, and afterwards to my 
bookseller's. 

10. Has your grandfather the same doctor as you P 

11. He has another, who lives quite near his house. 

12. When our grandson was in France, he bought in a shop at 
Paris, near the Font-Neuf, a very pretty blotting-book, very fine 
note paper, and excellent steel pens, for less than three francs. 

13. But everything is not sold so cheap in France. 

14. Has not the man-servant come yet to clear the table P 



No. LIV. 
• . . as well as his wife and children . . . 

1. How many children has your doctor P 

2. Is not your brother-in-law in Paris with his wife and children) 1 

3. Has not his sister three children P 

4. The youngest of her children is very small, but she has one who 
is very tall. 

5. You ask me if my brother is a bachelor, but do you not know 
that he has a wife and four children P 

6. Tell the housemaid, if you please, to bring my sister every day, 
at half past seven without fail, her boots, a small jug of very hot 
water, and a cup of milk. 

7. My wife wants a French nurse for her children as well as a 
lady's-maid for herself. 

8. The French clergyman called with his wife and another lady, 
two or three days ago, but my father was not at home. 

9. Waiter, will you go and fetch a cab to take my friend and his 
wife back to London P 

10. Tell the cabman to take my friend first to the Bank, and after- 
wards him and his wife to the German physician's who lives quite 
near the Post-office. 

11. I want a good English coachman for myself, and a good French 
lady's-maid for my wife. 

19. Do you not also want another nurse for your children P — their 
nurse is very old. 

s 13. Will you put another jug into the children's room P — the water* 
jug which is there is so small. 

14. Is this old woman still a servant P 



No. LV. 
. . . but no, they have now returned . . . 

1. Where are my brother's children now P 

2. They are all in their room with the old English nurse. 
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9. S'il fait beau domain, eveillez-moi k sept heures, et meme plus 
tot, parce que j'ai besoin d'aller de bonne heure d'abord chez mon 
me*decin, et ensuite cbez mon libraire. 

10. Votre grand pere a-t-il le mime me*decin que vous ? 

11. Henaun autre qui demeure tout pres de chez lui. 

12. Lorsque notre petit-fils e*tait en France, il a achete" dans un 
magaain de Paris, pres du pont Neuf, un buvard tres-joli, du papier 
k lettre tres-beau, et des plumes mStalliques excellentes pour moins 
de trois francs. 

13. Mais tout ne se vend pas aussi bon marche* en France. 

14. Est-ce que le domestique n'est pas encore venu desservirP 



No. LIV. 

ainsi que sa femme et ses enfants . . • 
as-well as his wife and his children . . • 

1. Combien votre me"decin a-t-il d'enfants P 

2. Votre beau-frere n'est-il pas k Paris avec sa femme et ses enfants P 

3. Sa sceur n'a-trelle pas trois enfants P 

4. Le plus jeune de ses enfants est tout petit, mais elle en a un qui 
est tres-grand. 

5. Vous me demandez si mon frere est garcon, mais ne savez-vous 
pas qu'il a une femme et quatre enfants P 

6. Dites k la femme-de-cbambre, je vous prie, d'apporter tous les 
jours k ma sosur, k sept heures et demie sans faute, ses bottines, un 
petit pot d'eau bien cbaude et une tasse de lait. 

7. Ma femme a besoin d'une bonne francaise pour ses enfants ainsi 
que d'une femme-de-chambre pour elle-mlme. 

8. Le ministre francais est venu avec sa femme et une autre dame, 
il y a deux ou trois jours, mais mon pere n'e*tait pas k la maison. 

9. Garcon, voulez-vous aller chercher un fincre pour ramener k 
Londres mon ami et sa femme P 

10. Dites au cocher de conduire d'abord mon ami k la Banque, et 
ensuite lui et sa femme cbez le me*decin allemand qui demeure tout 
pres de la poste. 

11. J'ai Desoin d'un bon cocher anglais pour moi et d'une bonne 
femme-de-chambre francaise pour ma femme. 

12. N'avez-vouz pas besoin aussi d'une autre bonne pour vos enfants ? 
— leur bonne est tjres-vieille. 

13. Voulez-vous mettre un autre pot-a-eau duns la chambre des 
enfants ? — le pot-&-eau qu'il y a est si petit. 

14. Est-ce que cette vieille femme est encore domestique ? 



No. LV. 

mais non, ils sont maintenant de retour . • . 
but no, they are now of return . . . 

L On sont maintenant les enfants de mon frere P 

9. lis sont tous dans leur chambre avec la vieille bonne anglaise. 
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3. Has my grandfather returned from London ? 

4. No, not yet 5 it is very early. 

5. Is not the note paper cheaper now in France than it was P 

6. Do you know, my boy, where my boots and my clothes are ? 

7. Are they not in your bed-room P 

8. Four or five days ago my sister was in Paris, as well as her 
three children and their nurse, but they are now all in London at my 
father's. 

9. When did you buy this pretty little French book P — Just now, 
my dear fellow, at the bookseller's in New Street. 

10. Are the German clergyman's children still in Paris in a French 
family P 

11. No ; they are now at an old sister's of their grandfather, who 
lives near London. 

12. Is it finer now than this morning P 

13. It is finer now, but it is not very fine. 

14. Have your children now returned from their morning walk P 
16. No ; they have not returned yet. 

No. LVI. 

. . . for we met them . . . 

1. Have we not any more blotting-paper P 

2. No, we have none at all. 

3. Have we any more steel pens P 

4. Yes, three or four, but we have no French note paper. 

5. We bought this little blotting-book at the prettiest shop in 
Paris, but where everything is very dear. 

6. Is your physician returned from France, as well as his family P 
— Yes; for his little boy came yesterday to my sister's with his 
nurse. 

7. We have not had any fire in our bed-room for more than three 
days. 

8. We have none either in our drawing-room. 

9. We had two days ago a very good breakfast at our friend's 
brother-in-law's, the young German, who lives near the new bridge. 

10. The old English nurse does not look in very good humour when 
our children are with the young French nurse. 

11. We have this cab for us two, my wife and myself, but we want 
another now for the children and their nurse. 

12. Your old physician and his grandson are now returned from 
France, for my sister and I met them both near London Bridge. 
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3. Mon grand-pere est-il de retour de Londrea P 

4. Non, pas encore ; il est de tres-bonne heure. 

5. Le papier a lettre n'est-il pas maintenant moins cher en France 
qu'il n'e*tait ? 

6. Savez-vous, mon garcon, on sont mes bottines et mes habits P 

7. Est-ce qu'ils ne sont pas dans votre chambre a coucher P 

8. H y a quatre ou cinq jours que ma scaur e*tait a Paris, ainsi que 
ses trois enfants et leur bonne, mais ils sont maintenant tous aLoncfres 
cbez mon pere. 

9. Quand est-ce que vous avez achete* ce joli netit livre francais ? 
— Maintenant meme, mon cher ami, chez le libraire de la rue Neuve. 

10. Les enfants du ministre allemand sont-ils encore a Paris dans une 
famille francaise P* 

11. Non, ils sont maintenant chez une vieille soeur de leur grand- 
pere, qui demeure pres de Londres. 

12. Fait-il plus beau maintenant que ce matin P 

13. H fait plus beau maintenant, mais il ne fait pas tres-beau. 

14. Vos enfants sont-ils maintenant de retour de leur promenade du 
matin P 

15. Non, ils ne sont pas encore de retour. 



No. LVL 

car nous les avons rencontres . • . 
far we them have met . . . 

1. N'avons-nous plus de papier buvardP 

2. Non, nous n'en avons pas du tout. 

3. Avons-nous encore de plumes me*talliques P 

4. Oui, trois ou quatre, mais nous n'avons pas de papier a lettre 
francais. 

5. Nous avons achete* ce petit buvard dans le plus joli magasin de 
Paris, mais ou tout se vend tres-cher. 

6. Votre mddecin est-il de retour de Prance ainsi que sa famille ? — 
Oui, car son petit garcon est venu hier chez ma soeur avec sa 
bonne. 

7. H y a plus de trois jours que nous n'avons pas de feu dans notre 
chambre a coucher. 

8. Nous n'en avons nas non plus dans notre salon. 

9. Nous avons fait il y a deux jours un tres-bon dejeuner chez le 
beau-frere de notre ami, ce jeune allemand qui demeure pres du pont 
neuf. 

10. La vieille bonne anglaise n'a pas Fair de bonne humeur lorsque 
nos enfants sont avec la jeune bonne francaise. 

11. Nous avons ce fiacre pour nous deux, ma femme et moi, mais il 
nous en faut un autre maintenant pour les enfants «t leur bonne. 

12. Votre vieux me"decin et son petit -fils sont de retour de France, 
car ma soeur et moi nous les avons rencontres tous deux pres du Pont 
de Londres. 
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No. LVH. 
. . . not far from the railroad, 

1. Call us very early, for we want to go to the railway before 
breakfast 

2. Is your bouse near the London and Paris railway? 

3. How much am I to give for a cab to take my sister's children 
aud their nurse to the Paris and London railway P 

4. Is your house near the railway P 

5. No, it is very far from it, much farther than your physician's 
house. 

0. It is but a little way from one house to the other. 

7. Is not your father-in-law's house near the high road P 

8. It is near the high rood, but very far from the railway. 

9. If the railway is so far from your house, you want a cab to go 
there. 

10. Do you wish to take your walk to-day as early as yesterday, and 
to go as far P 

11. Yes, at the same time ; but not to go as far. 

12. We must not go farther than the railway bridge. 

13. Is there not a very fine iron bridge in Paris P 

14. "Yes; but there is one still finer in London, quite near the 
great London and Paris railway. 



ELEVENTH SENTENCE. 

No. LVIIL 

Although I think I have money enough . • . 

L Have we money enough for to-day and to-morrow P 

2. I think we have. But I am not sure. 

3. Although I think so too, tell your brother to go to the Bank 
this morning to fetch some. 

4. I think it is not fine enough to-day to take a walk before 
breakfast. 

5. Although I think I have enough with one book, tell the servant 
to bring me two : one French and the other English. 
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No. LVH. 



pas loin du chemin de fer. 
not far from the road of iron. 

1. £veillez-nous de tres-bonne heure, car nous avons besoin d'allar 
au chemin de fer avant le dejeuner. 

2. Est-ce que votre maison est pres du chemin de fer de Londres a 
Paris? 

3. Combien faut-il que je donne & un fiacre pour conduire les 
enfants de ma soeur avec leur bonne au chemin de fer de Paris a 
Londres P 

4. Est-ce que votre maison est pres du chemin de fer ? 

5. Non, elle en est tres-loin, bien plus loin encore que la maison de 
yotre m6decin. 

6. H y a un petit chemin d'une maison a l'autre. 

7. Est-ce que la maison de votre beau-pere n'est pas pres du grand 
chemin ? 

8. Elle est pres du grand chemin, mais tres-loin du chemin de fer. 

9. Si le chemin de fer est si loin de chez vous, il vous faut un fiacre 
pour y aller. 

10. Est ce que vous voulez faire votre promenade aujourd'hui d'aussi 
bonne heure qu'hier, et aller aussi loin P 

11. A la meme heure, oui, mais aller aussi loin, non. 

12. II ne faut pas aller plus loin que le pont du chemin de fer. 

13. N'y a-t-il pas un pont de fer tres-beau & Paris P 

14. Oui, mais il y en a un encore plus beau a Londres, tout pres du 
grand chemin de ier de Londres a Paris. 



ELEVENTH SENTENCE. 

Although I think I have enough money to pay your account and mine, 
give me yet, if you can, a napoleon and some small change in franc- 
pieces and fifty-centime pieces. 

No. LVIII. 

Quoique je pense avoir assez d'argent . . • 
Although I think to-have enough of money . • . 

1. Avons-nous assez d'argent pour aujourd'hui et demain P 

2. Je pense o^u'oui. Mais je ne suis pas sur. 

3. Quoique je le pense aussi, dites a votre frere d'aller en chercher 
4 la Banque ce matin. 

4. Je pense qu'il ne fait pas aujourd'hui assez beau pour faire une 
promenade avant le dejeuner. 

5. Quoique je pense avoir assez avec un livre, dites au domestique 
de m'en apporter deux, im francais et l'autre anglais. 
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6. This cup ifl not silver ; is it P 

7. No, I do not think it is. But I will inquire. 

8. You know French pretty well ; do you know German as 
well? 

9. A jug of hot water is not enough for me and my brother : I 
think we want two. 

10. Do you know if this young French lady who lives with my 
sister intends to go to Paris with her P 

11. Have you not milk enough P 

12. I have plenty of milk, but I have not coffee enough. 

13. Tell the housemaid to bring the hot water to my sister in the 
little silver jug which I bought yesterday. 

14. I think we want more than one cab to go to the railway, as we 
have the children and their nurse with us. 



No. LIX. 

. . . to pay your account and my own . . . 

1. Whata long bill yours is ! Is it not a doctor's account P 

2. Mine is quite a little one : it is a bookseller's bill. 

3. Only make up my brother-in-law's account for to-morrow. 

4. But make up mine for to-day without fail. 

6. Why will you not pay my account with yours ? 

6. I have not money enough to pay both. 

7. I want to go after lunch to the Bank to fetch some money to 
pay the bookseller's account. 

8. Have you enough now to pay yours and mine ? 

9. Yes, I think I have enough to pay both. 

10. Your note paper is liner than mine, but 1 think it is not so 
good. 

11. But your blotting-book, although not so dear, is prettier than 
mine. 

12. Tell, if you please, the servant to make a fire in my sister's 
sitting-room as well as in mine, and to go afterwards to post this 
letter and this book. 

13. Because my friend is an Englishman, why make him pay for 
this book more than it cost P 

14. I think it is not right to charge him three francs for what cost 
only two francs. 



No. LX. 
. . . give me in the meantime, if you can . . . 

1. How much do you give a day for this drawing-room and this 
bed-room ? 

2. I do not think I have money enough to settle your account and 
mine ; give me then four or five francs more. 
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6. Est-ce que cette tasse est d'argent P 

7. Non, je ne le pense pas. Mais je demanderai 

8. Vous savez assez bien le francais: savez-vous aussi Hen 
1'allemand? 

9. Ce n'est pas assez d'un pot d'eau chaude pour inoi et pour mon 
frfcre : je pense qu'il nous en taut deux. 

10. Savez-vous si cette jeune dame francaise qui demeure avec ma 
eoeur pense aller a Paris avec elle P 

11. N'avez-vous pas assez de lait P 

12. J'ai bien assez de lait, mais je n'ai pas assez de cafe*. 

13. Dites a la femme-de-chambre de porter l'eau chaude a ma sceur 
dans le petit pot d'argent que j'ai achete 1 hier. 

14. Je pense qu'il nous faut plus d'un fiacre pour aller au chemin de 
fer, car nous avons avec nous les enfants et leur bonne. 



No. LIX. 

pour payer votre compte et le mien . . . 
to pay your account and the mine • . • 

1. Que votre compte est grand! — n'est-ce pas un compte de 
m^decin ? 

2. Le mien est tout petit :— c'est un compte de libraire. 

3. Ne faites le compte de mon beau-frere que pour domain. 

4. Mais faites le mien pour aujourd'hui sans faute. 

5. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas payer mon compte avec le v6tre ? 

6. Je n'ai pas assez d'argent pour payer les deux. 

7. J'ai besoin d'aller apres le second dejeuner a la Banque chercher 
de l'argent pour payer le compte du libraire. 

8. En avez-vous assez maintenant pour payer le votre et le mien P 

9. Oui, je pense en avoir assez pour payer l'un et l'autre. 

10. Votre papier a lettre est plus beau que le mien, mais je pense 
qu'il n'est pas si bon. 

11. Mais votre buvard, quoique nioins cher, est plus joli que le 
mien. 

12. Dites, je vous prie, a la domestique de faire du feu dans le salon 
de ma sceur ainsi que dans le mien, et d'aller ensuite mettre cette 
lettre et ce livre a la poste. 

13. Pourquoi, parce que mon ami est anglais, lui faire payer ce livre 
plus clier qu'il ne se vend P 

14. Je pense que ce n'est pas bien de lui faire payer trois francs ce 
qui ne se vend que deux francs. 

No. LX. 

donnez-moi cependant, si vous pouvez, . . . 
gtve-meyet, if you can, . . . 

1. Combien donnez-vous par jour pour ce salon et cette chambre & 
coucher ? 

2. Je ne pense pas avoir assez d'argent pour payer votre compte et 
le mien : ainsi donnez-moi quatre ou cinq francs de plus. 
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3. Waiter, can you not, or will you not, bring me my boots and my 
clothes before half-past seven P 

4. You can call me earlier than seven o'clock; can't you? 

5. You may clear the table now, and go to post our letters. 

6. This paper is finer than the note paper which you bought in 
London, and, moreover, it is not so dear. 

7. I think you may have some as fine and as cheap in London aa in 
Paris. 

8. Give some, if you please, to my sister, as she has none in her 
blotting-book. 

9. Coachman, can you now take my father to the Bank, and home 
again before five o'clock ? 

10. My brother has a bad cold, but, however, call him to-morrow 
morning at the same hour, because he wants to go before breakfast to 
his father-in-law's and to the physician's. 

11. Give my boots, if you please, to the man whom the bootmaker 
will send this evening. 

12. Can you go just now to the bookseller's who lives near the old 
bridge, to fetch a German book for my sister P 



No. LXL 
... a napoleon and some change • • • 

1. Have you some change P I have not any small change. 

2. Give me, if you please, the change for a napoleon. 

3. Why do you want change P 

4. I want some to pay the cabman, who has not change for a 
napoleon. 

5. I do not think I have any change : — no, I have none. 

6. Ask for the change at the bookseller's. 

7. For how much? — For a napoleon. 

8. Have you some pretty French book for my sister? 

9. Where is the Mint in Paris ? 

10. Will you go to the Mint with me P 

11. With pleasure, but I think we must have a cab : the Mint is 
very far off. 

12. Have you not any friend in Paris who lives near the Pont-Neuf P 
— Yes; whyP 

13. Is it not he whose name is Napoleon P 

14. No, it is the young Frenchman who lives near the Mint. 

15. My sitting-room is larger than yours, but my bed-room is 
smaller. 

16. Ask, in passing, the bookseller if he has a French book which is 
called A r apoU<m~k-Grand. 
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3. Gar con, ne pouvez-vous pas, ou ne voulez-vous pas, m'apporter 
mes bottines et mes habits avant sept lieures et demie r 

4. Est-ce que vous ne pouvez pas m'eveiller plus de bonne heure 
que sept heures P 

5. Vous pouvez desservir maintenant et aller mettre nos lettres a 
la poste. 

u. Ce papier est plus beau que le papier & lettre que vous avcz 
achete* & Londres, et cependant if est moms cber. 

7. Je pense que vous pouvez en avoir a Londres, ainsi qu'a Paris, 
d'aussi beau et d'aussi bon marche*. 

8. Donnez-en, je vous prie, k ma sceur, car elle n'en a pas du tout 
dans son buvard. 

9. Cocher, pouvez-vous conduire maintenant mon pere a la Banque 
et le ramener chez lui avant cinq heures ? 

10. Mon frere est tres-enrhume\ mais cependant 6veillez-le demain 
matin a la memo heure, parce qu il a besom d'aller avant le dejeuner 
chez son beau-pere et chez le mSdecin. 

11. Donnez, je vous prie, mes bottines au garcon que le cordonnier 
francais enverra ce soir. 

12. Pouvez-vous aller maintenant nieme chez le libraire qui demeure 
pres du vieux pont, chercher un livre allemand pour ma so3ur ? 



No. LXI. 

un napoleon et quelque petite monnaie ... 
a napoleon and some small money . . . 

1. Avez-vous dela monnaie P— je n'ai pas de petite monnaie. 

2. Donnez-moi, je vous prie, la monnaie d'un napole*on. 

3. Pourquoi avez-vous besoin de monnaie. 

4. Pen ai besoin pour payer le cocher, qui n'a pas la monnaie d'un 
napoleon. 

o. Je ne pense pas avoir de monnaie : — non, je n'en ai pas. 

6. Demandez la monnaie chez le libraire. 

7. De combien ? — D'un napoleon. 

8. Avez-vous quelque joli livre francais pour ma sceur ? 

9. On est la Monnaie a Paris. 

10. Voulez-vous aller a la Monnaie avec moi ? 

11. Avec plaisir, mais je pense qu'il nous faut un fiacre : la Monnaie 
est tres-loin. 

12. Avez-vous quelque ami a Paris qui demeure pres du Pont-Neuf P 
— Oui; pourquoi? 

13. N'est-ce pas lui qui se nomme Napoleon P 

14. Non, c'est le jeune francais qui demeure pres de la Monnaie. 

15. Mon salon est plus grand que le v6tre; mais ma chambre a 
coucher est plus petite. 

10. Demandez en passant au libraire s'il a un livre francais qui ae 
nomme Napotton-le- Grand. 
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No. LXIL 
. . . infranc pieces and half-francs. 

1. Can you, my man, give me change for two francs in fifty-cen- 
time pieces ? 

2. You do not give me my due ; there are four fifty-centime pieces 
in two francs, and you give me only three ? 

3. What is the price of this hook in Paris P Is it not three francs 
fifty centimes P 

4. Yes ; hut in London it costs fifty centimes more. 

5. You can have a very good breakfast in Paris for two francs, and 
a cup of coffee with milk for fifty centimes. 

6. Ask my brother, if you please, for fifty francs to pay the boot- 
maker's account. 

7. Give one franc to the old servant, and tell him to bring me this 
morning some steel pens and some blotting-paper. 

8. I bought some for one franc and fifty centimes four or five days 
ago, but I have not any more. 

9. The old English lady who lives near the Mint will send to-day 
fifty francs to this young French woman who has seven children. 

10. I have not quite enough to pay the bootmaker and the book- 
seller ; I want five francs fifty centimes more j if you have change, 
give me them. 

11. Give, if you please, one franc to the waiter : fifty centimes for 
me and fifty centimes for my friend. 

12. Tell the housemaid to bring me, before lunch, the change for a 
napoleon, in five-franc, two-franc, one-franc, and fifty-centime pieces. 

13. Was it not in fifty-four that Napoleon the Third came to 
London ? 

14. No j it was in fifty-five. 



TWELFTH SENTENCE. 

No. LXin. 

Wlitie I am making this parcel . . . 

1. What are you doing P — I am making up a parcel 

2. What is there in this parcel P — Clothes. 

3. Are you not making up a parcel P 

4. No; I am not making up any parcel: I am making up nn 
account. 

5. Whilst I am making up this account, make up the parcel. 
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No. LXII. 

en pieces d'un franc et de cinquante centimes. 
in pieces of a franc and of fifty centimes. 

1. Pouvez-vous, mon garcon, me donner la monnaie de deux francs 
en pieces de cinquante centimes ? 

2. Vous ne me donnez pas mon compte ; il y a quatre pieces de 
cinquante centimes dans deux francs, et vous ne men donnez que 
trois. 

3. Combien ce livre se vend-il a Paris ? N'est-ce pas trois francs 
cinquante P 

4. Oui ; mais a Londres il se vend cinquante centimes de plus. 

6. Vous pouvez avoir a, Paris un tres-bon dejeuner pour deux francs, 
et une tasse de cafe* au lait pour cinquante centimes. 

6. Demandez, je vous prie, cinquante francs a mon frere pour payer 
le compte du cordonnier. 

7. Donnez un franc au vieux domestique, et dites-lui de m'apporter 
ce matin des plumes nie*talliques et du papier buvard. 

8. J'en ai achete* il y a quatre ou cinq jours pour un franc cinquante 
centimes, et je n'en ai plus. 

9. La vieille dame anglaise qui demeure pres de la Monnaie en- 
verra aujourd'hui cinquante francs a cette jeune femme frangaise qui 
a sept enfants. 

10. Je n'ai pas tout a fait assez pour payer le cordonnier et le 
libraire ; il me faut cinq francs cinquaute centimes de plus ; si vous 
avez de la monnaie, donnez-les moi. 

11. Donnez, je vous prie, un franc au garcon : cinquante centimes 
pour moi et cinquante centimes pour mon ami. 

12. Dites a la femme-de-chambre de m'apporter avant le second 
dejeuner, la monnaie d'un napoleon en pieces cte cinq francs, d'un franc 
et de cinquante centimes. 

13. N'est-ce pas en cinquante-quatre que Napoleon Trois est venu a 
Londres P 

14. Non ; c'est en cinquante-cinq. 



TWELFTH SENTENCE. 

Whilst 1 am making up this parcel to give to the porter of the hotel, 
bring these boohs here and put them into the portmanteau ; my daugh* 
ter-m-laiD's underneath, mine over hers, and my husband } s over all 

No. LXTTT. 
Pendant que je fais ce paquet . • • 
Whilst that I make this parcel . . . 

1. Qu'est-ce que vous faites P — Je fais un paquet. 
% Qu'est-ce qu'il y a dans ce paquet ? — Des habits. 
8. Ne faites-vous pas un paquet P 

4. Non, je ne fais pas de paquet : je fais un compte. 

5. Pendant que je fais ce compte, faites le paquet. 
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C. Fop whom is this parcel P— for you or for me P 

7. This parcel is not for us; it is for the young English lady whose 
room is near ours. 

8. Whilst I am making up this parcel, tell the waiter to go and 
fetch a cah. 

9. Is the cab come? — Yes. Very well 5 now <lo me the favour to 
put in it this little parcel, this large book, and this blotting-book, and 
tell the cabman afterwards where ne must drive us. 

10. I make my breakfast every day off a cup of coffee, and my sister 
off a cup of milk. 

11. Whilst my brother is in Paris, I intend to go and spend four or 
five days at my friend's, the young German clergyman. 

12. You have not another parcel to make up; have youP 

13. Yes. Whilst I am making it up, you may go and post my letters, 
for it is near five o'clock. 

14. Where shall I put this parcel?— in the bed-room or in the 
drawing-room P 

15. Whilst I am taking my morning walk, you may also take a little 
walk with the children and their nurse. 



No. LXIV. 

. . . to give to the postman of the hotel . . . 

1. Where is the porter of the hotel P — He is in the other room. 

2. Will you give him this parcel P 

8. Is there any post-office near our hotel P 

4. There is one quite near my friend's hotel. 

5. How much shall I give for a cab to go to the London hotel P 

6. Tell the porter, if you please, to brin? into our bed-room the 
parcel and all tne clothes which are in the drawing-room. 

7. We want to go to the Grand-Hdtel this morning without fail. 

8. There is not such a large hotel in London as the Grand-Hdtel in 
Paris. 

9. Tell the coachman to take us to the Hdtel de France. 

10. Had not the postman any letter for me to-night P 

11. The postman has not come yet. 

12. What am I to give now to the porter of the hotel ? — Give him 
the little parcel I made up this morning. 

13. You must give him also the parcel which I am making up now. 

14. The French clergyman and his wife have returned from France 
I met them yesterday quite near the H6tel-Anglais. 

15. Do you know what is the name of the hotel where my brother- 
in-law is ? 

16. It is called the Petit-Hdtel. 

17. The hotel where your father-in-law is is not large, it is not fine 
either; but it is good and cheap. I3 it not all that is wanted P 
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6. Pour qui est ce paquet P — - pour vous ou pour moi P 

7. Ce paquet n'est pas pour nous; il est pour la jeune dame anglaise 
qui a sa chambre pres de la ndtre. 

8. Pendant que je fais oe paquet, dites au garcon d'aller chercher 
un fiacre. 

9. Le fiacre est-il venu P — Oui ; c'est tres-bien. Maintenant faites* 
moi le plaisir d'y mettre ce petit paquet, ce grand livre, et ce buvard, 
et dites ensuite au cocher ou il faut nous conduire. 

10. Je fais mon dejeuner tous les jours d'une tasse de cafe", et ma 
so3ur d'une tasse de lait. 

11. Pendant que mon frere est a Paris, Je pense aller passer quatre 
ou cinq jours chez mon ami, le jeune mimstre allemand. 

12. Est-ce que vous avez encore qnelque paquet a faire P 

13. Oui ; pendant queje le fais, vous pouvez aller mettre mes lettres 
a la poste, car il est pres de cinq heures. 

14. Ou faut-il mettre ce paquet P — dans la chambre a coucher ou 
dans le salon P 

15. Pendant que jje fais ma promenade du matin, vous pouvez vou£ 
aussi faire une petite promenade avec les enfants et leur bonne. 



No. LXIV. 

pour donner au facteur de l'hdtel . . . 
for to-give to-the porter of the hotel . . . 

1. Ou est le facteur de l'hdtel P — II est dans l'autre chambre. 

2. Voulez-vous lui donner oe paquet P 

3. Y a-t-il une poste pres de notre hdtel P 

4. H y en a une tout pres de l'hdtel de mon ami. 

5. Oombien faut-il donner a un fiacre pour aller a l'hdtel de Lon- 
dres? 

6. Dites au facteur, je vous.prie, d'apporter dans notre chambre a 
coucher le paquet et tous les habits qui sont au salon. 

7. Nous avons besoin d'aller au Grand-H6tel, ce matin, sans faute. 

8. II n'y a pas a Londres d'hdtel aussi grand que le Grand-Hdtel 
de Paris. 

9. Dites au cocher de nous conduire a l'Hdtel de France. 

10. Le facteur n'avait-il pas quelque lettre pour moi ce soir P 

11. Le facteur n'est pas encore venu. 

12. Que faut-il donner maintenant au facteur de l'hdtel P — Donnez- 
lui le petit paquet que j'ai fait ce matin. 

13. Il faut lui donner aussi le paquet que je fais maintenant 

14. Le ministre francais et sa femme sont de retour de France : je leg- 
al rencontres hier tout pres de l'Hdtel- Anglais. 

15. Savez-vous comment se nomme l'hdtel ou est mon beau-frere P 

16. II se nomme le Petit-Hotel. 

17. L'hdtel ou est votre beau-pere n'est pas grand, il n'est pas beau 
non plus 5 mais il est bon et bon marohe' j n'est-ce ^ Vs^fc *fc <^T-fcw 
faut? 
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NO. LXV. 
. . . bring those books her* . . . 

1. Am I to put this parcel here ? 

2. No $ bring it to my sister, as well as the books which axe here. 

3. The parcel is for her, and these books also. 

4 Are my sister's children here P — No ; they are in the drawing- 
room. 

5. Bring the small parcel to my friend, and tell him to do me the 
favour to coll here, if he can, before his^ lunch. 

6. Your brother-in-law is not here ; is he P 

7. Yes ; he is here for four or five days, with his wife, his three 
children, their old English nurse, and their young French nurse. 

8. Has your father the same servant here he had in London P— 
No ; he has another, who came with him from Paris. 

9. Bring to my sister a cup of milk and some hot water in her 
little silver jug. 

10. Why do you not bring us our hot water, our boots, and our 
clothes every morning before seven P 

11. Our clothes are here, you say; very well, but did you brush 
themP 

12. You say that everything is sold cheap here ; I do not think so. 
18. I think that everything is very dear here; dearer even than 

in Paris and in London. 

14. There is a French bookseller in Bank Street, and an English 
one in New Street. 

15. Four or five days ago my brother bought a French book at 
your bookseller's; ask him if ne will not send it this evening or 
to-morrow. 

No. LXVI. 
. . . and put them into this large portmanteau . . . 

1. Waiter, do you know where my large portmanteau is P 

2. It is not here : there is only my small portmanteau here. 

3. This portmanteau is not mina. Is it not yours P 

4. My portmanteau is new and this portmanteau is old. 
6. Porter, ask where my portmanteau is. 

6. Your large portmanteau is here. 

7. Very well ; put it into my bed-room with the small one. 

8. Whose is the large portmanteau P 

9. The large portmanteau is mine ; the small box is my sister's. 

10. A lady does not want a large box. 

11. I do not think so : I think that a lady wants a very large box, 
larger even than yours, which is so large. 

12. Why do you put my books into this small box P 

13. Put them, if you please, into the large one, and not into the small 
one. 

14. The small portmanteau is for my clothes. 

15. I have fewer clothes than books : that is why the small port- 
rnanteau is large enough for the clothes. 
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No. LXV. 

apportez ces livres ici . . . 
bring these books here • . • 

1. Est-ce ici qu'il faut mettre ce rmquetP 

2. Non ; apportez-le a ma soeur auisi que les livres qui sont ici. 

3. Le paquet est pour elle, et ces livres aussi. 

4. Les enlants de ma scaur sont-ils ici ? — Non ; ils sont au salon. 

5. Apportez ce petit paquet a mon ami, et dites-lui de me fairo la 
plaisir de passer ici, s'il peut, avant son second dejeuner. 

6. Est-ce que votre beau-frere est ici P 

7. Oui ; il est ici pour quatre ou cinq jours avec sa femme, ses trois 
enfants, leur yieille oonne anglaise, et leur jeune bonne franchise. 

8. Votre pere a-t-il ici le nieme domestique qu'il avait a Londres P 
— Non ; il en a un autre qui est venu avec ltd de Paris. 

9. Apportez a ma soeur une tasse de lait, et de l'eau chaude dans 
son petit pot d'argent. 

10. Pourquoi ne nous apportez-vous pas notre eau chaude, nos bot- 
tines, et nos habits tous les matins avant sept heures P 

11. Nos habits sont ici, dites-vous ,♦ c'est tres-bien, mais les avez-vous 
brosse*s P 

12. Vous dites que tout se vend bon marche* ici : je ne le pense pas. 

13. Je pense que tout est ici tres-cher, plus cher m&ne qu'a Paris 
et qu'a Londres. 

14. H y a dans la rue de la Banque un libraire francais, et dans la 
rue Neuve un libraire anglaise. 

16. H y a quatre ou cinq jours que mon frere a achete* un livi'e 
francais chez notre libraire, demandez lui s'il ne l'enverra pas ce soir 
ou domain. 

No. LXVI. 

et mettez-les dans cette grande malle . . , 
and put them into this large portmanteau . . c 

1. Garcon, savez-vous ou est ma grande malle P 

2. Elle n'est pas ici : il n'y a ici que ma petite malle. 

3. Cette malle n'est pas a moi. W'est-ce pas la v6tre ? 

4. Ma malle est neuve, et cette malle est vieille. 

5. Facteur, demandez ou est ma malle. 

6. Votre grande malle est ici. 

7. Tres-bien : mettez-la dans ma chambre avec la petite. 

8. A qui est la grande malle P 

9. La grande malle est a moi, la petite est a ma soeur. 

10. Une dame n'a pas besoin d'une grande malle. 

11. Je ne pense pas ainsi. Je pense qu'une dame a besoin d'une 
tres-grande malle ; plus grande meme que la v6tre, o^ui est si grande, 

12. Pourquoi mettez-vous mes livres dans cette petite malle P 

13. Mettez-les, je vous prie, dans la gjrande et non dans la petite. 

14. La petite malle est pour mes habits. 

16. J'ai moins dliabits que de livrea: c T ^t^wa^^\a.^fc*^fc"csss^sk 
est assez grande pour les habits. 
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1C. Bring me my brother's blotting-book, as I have not mine : it is 
still in my portmanteau. 

17. My sister is not very tall, but she is, however, the tallest in all 
the family. 



No. LXVII. 
• • • those of my daughter-in-law underneath • . . 

1. Where is my daughter-in-law P 

2. Is not your-daughter-in law here P 

3. My daughter-in-law is at home ; is she not P 

4. Has her daughter-in-law returned P 

5. No ; she is still in Paris with her sister-in-law. 

& Where does your daughter-in-law reside in London P 

7. She lives in this fine new house which is quite near the Bank. 

8. Have you not any letter from your daughter-in-law to-day ? 

9. The postman has not come yet ; but if I have not one from my 
daughter-in-law, I think I shall have one from my sister-in-law. 

10. If it is fine to-morrow morning, call my daughter early, but first 
make a good fire in her little drawing-room, because she is not very 
welL 

11. Has not your daughter-in-law two children P 

12. Yes; a boy and a girL 

13. The boy is very tall, but the girl is very short. 

14. Where are your daughter's children now ? 

15. They are in Paris at their grandfather's ; but my sons are in 
London, at my sister's. 

16. All our clothes are in this large portmanteau: I think my 
brother's are underneath. 

17. This young English lady who lives in the same house as yom 
sister-in-law is as good as she is rich and handsome. 

18. If you go out this morning, ask my daughter-in-law when she 
will send her little boy to spend two or three days with my daughter's 
children. 

No. LXVII1. 
• . . tnine upon his • . . 

1. My brother's books are in the large portmanteau, but where are 
mineP 

2. Mine are not here. But I will bring them. 
8. Nor yet his. For he has taken them away. 
4. Are my daughter's over mineP 

6. No; hers are underneath. 

C. Why do you not bring every day my brother-in-law's clothes 
with mineP 
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16. Apportez-moi le buvard de mon frere, car je n'ai pas le mien : il 
est encore dans ma malle. 

17. Ma soeur n'est pas tres-grande, et c'est cependant la plus grande 
de toute la famille. 



No. LXVH. 

ceux de ma belle-lille dessous . . . 

those of my daughter-4n-hw underneath ... 

1. Ou est ma belle-fille P 

2. Votre belle-fille n'est-elle pas ici P 

3. Est-ce que ma belle-fille n est pas & la maison P 

4. La belle-fille est-elle de retour ? 

5. Non ; elle est encore a Paris avec sa belle-soeur. 
0. Ou demeure votre belle-fille & Londres P 

7. Elle demeure dans cette belle maison neuve qui est tout pres de 
'la Banque. 

8. Avez-vous quelque lettre de votre belle-fille aujourd'hui ? 

9. Le facteur n'est pas encore venu ; mais si je n'en ai pas de ma 
belle-fille, je pense en avoir une de ma belle soeur. 

10. S'il fait beau demain matin, 6veillez ma fille de bonne heure, 
mais faites auparavant un bon feu dans son petit salon, pare© qu'elle 
n'est pas tres-bien. 

11. Votre belle-fille n'a-t-elle pas deux enfants P 

12. Oui ; un gallon et une fille. 

13. Le garcon est tres-grand, mais la fille est tres-petite. 

14. Ou sont maintenant les enfants de votre fille P 

15. lis sont h Paris chez leur grand-pere, mais ceux de mon fils sont 
& Londres cbez ma scaur. 

16. Tous nos habits sont dans cette grande malle : je pense que ceux 
de mon frdre sont dessous. 

17. Cette jeune dame anglaise qui demeure dans la meme maison 
que votre belle-sceur est aussi bonne qu'elle est riche et belle. 

J 8. Si vous sortez ce matin, demandez k ma belle-fillequand est-ce 
qu'elle enverra son petit garcon passer deux ou trois jours avec lea 
enfants de ma fille. 



No. LXVIU. 

les miens sur les siens . . • 
the mine upon the his . . . 

1. Les livres de mon frere sont dans la grande malle, mais ousont 
les miens ? 

2. Les miens ne sont pas ici. Mais je les apporterai. 

3. Les siens non plus. Car il les a emportes. 

4. Ceux de ma fifie sonMls sur les miens P 

5. Non, les siens sont dessous. 

6. Pourquoi n'apportez-vous pas tous les jours les habits de mon 
beau-frere avec ha miens P 
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7. His are not brushed yet. 

8. Do you know if his clothes are with mine in the large box P 

9. Although I think I shall want my books before my daughter, 
put them underneath, and hers upon mine. 

10. Why do you not put this large parcel upon the large box P 

11. Whose are these children P — your sister-in-law's? — Noj they 
are mine : hers are not here. 

12. You have now all your books, but the box where my brother's 
and mine are is still at the railway. 

13. You thought that our doctor was still in Paris with his sister 
and brother-in-law, but they are all three here, for my daughter-in- 
law met them yesterday on the iron bridge. 

14. Shall I put this large parcel into the cab P — No ; put it upon 
the cab, with my large portmanteau. 



No. LXIX. 
. . . and those of my husband over all. 

1. Where is my husband P Have you seen him to-day P 

2. Has not your husband returned P 

3. Your husband is not still in Paris— is he P 

4. Ask my husband if he has the change for a napoleon to pay for 
these boots, as the bootmaker has not change. 

5. Must I £0 this way to go to the Chief Post-office P 

6. No ; I think you must go through New Street. 

7. This lady's husband, although a Frenchman, looks quite like an 
Englishman. 

8. Put all these boots in the large box which is here, mine under* 
neath, and my husband's, my son's, and my daughter's above. 

9. My husband does not think he has money enough to pay the 
hotel bill. 

10. Will you go and fetch some from the Bank P My husband has 
a bad cold to-day, and cannot go there. 

11. Good as my brother is, he is not so good as my husband. 

12. Your son makes, I think, a good husband, but I think also 
that your daughter-in-law makes a very good wife: she looks so 
good! 

13. The air is very pleasant this morning, and I think I shall go to 
take a little walk after breakfast with my husband and my children. 

14. What is the woman's husband P— He is a coachman. — And his 
wife P — She is a servant. 

15. Tell your husband to call at five o'clock ; or even sooner if he 
can. 

16. Is it for you that your husband bought this nice little silver jug P 

17. Bring into our bed-room all my husband's clothes, after you 
have brushed them well. 

18. Call my husband early, because he wants to go to the Grand- 
Hdtel and to the railway before breakfast. 
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7. Les siens ne son t pas encore brosses. 

8. Savez-vous d see habits sont avec les miens dans la grande malle ? 

9. Quoique je pense avoir besoin de mes livres avant ma fille, 
mettez-les dessous, et les siens sur les miens. 

10. Pourquoi ne mettez-vous pas ce grand paquet sur la grande 
malleP 

11. A qui sont ces enfants^na votre belle-scaur P — Non, ce sont les 
miens : les siens ne sont pas ici. 

12. Vous avez maintenant tous vos livres, mais la malle ou sont les 
miens et ceux de mon frere est encore au chemin de fer. 

13. Vous pensiez que notre mtfdecin e*tait encore a Paris avec sa 
scaur et son beau-frere, mais ils sont tous trois ici, car ma belle-fille 
les a rencontres bier sur le pont de fer. 

14. Faut-il mettre ce grand paquet dans le fiacre ? — Non, mettez-le 
sur le fiacre avec ma grande malle. 



No. LXTX. 

et ceux de mon mari par-dessus. 
and those of my husband over all, 

1. Oil est mon mari P L'avez-vous vu aujourd'bui P 

2. Votre mari n'est-il pas de retour P 

3. Est-ce que votre mari est encore a Paris P 

4. Demandez a mon mari s'il a la monnaie d'un napoleon pour 
paver ces bottines, car le cordonnier n'a pas de monnaie. 

5. Faut-il passer par ici pour ailer a la Grande-Poste P 

6. Non : je pense qu'il faut passer par la rue Neuve. 

7. Le mari de cette dame, quoique francs, a l'air tout a fait 
anglais. 

8. Mettez tous ces livres dans la grande malle qui est ici, les 
miens par dessous, et ceux de mon mari, de mon fils et de ma fille 
par-dessus. 

9. Mon mari ne pense pas avoir assez d'argent pour payer le compte 
de rhdtel. 

10. Voulez-vous aller en cbercber a la Banque P mon mari est 
tres-enrhume' aujourd'bui, et ne pent pas y aller. 

11. Tout bon qu'est mon frere, ll n'est pas si bon aue mon mari. 

12. Votre fils fait, je pense, un bon marij mais le pense aussi que 
votre belle-fille fait une tres-bonne femme : elle a r air si bonne. 

13. L'air est tres-bon ce matin, et je pense aller faire une petite 
promenade apres le dejeuner avec mon mari et mes enfants. 

14. Que fait le mari de cette femme ? — II est cocber. — Et sa femme ? 
— Elle est domestique. 

15. Dites a votre mari de passer a cinq beures, ou plus t6t meme, 
s'il peut. 

16. Est-ce pour vous que votre mari a achete* ce joli petit pot 
d'argent P 

17. Apportez dans notre cbambre a coucher tous les babits de mon 
mari, apres les avoir bien brosses. 

18. fiveillez mon mari de bonne beure, ■^ai^c^LiX Oa^essv^^^K^ «^ 
Grand-Hotel et au chemin de fer avant \s ^e\mst. 
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THIRTEENTH SENTENCE. 

No. LXX. 
Can you perchance tell me . . . 

1. Could you tell it to me P 

2. Could you not tell it to my brother P 

3. You could give it to the postman. 

4. You could not tell it to me. 
6. Could you tell it to them P 

6. You could do it with me. 

7. Perhaps you could not doit without me. 

8. Could you not do me the favour to call this morning on my 
sister-in-law P 

0. Could you give me change for five francs in small coins P 

10. Perhaps you want the German book which I have ixj my bed- 
room P 

11. Yes ; could you spare it to-day P 

12. You could, when we are at breakfast, take these boots to the 
bootmaker in the new street, to have them stretched. 

13. Waiter, could you bring me the hot water sooner to-morrow 
morning P 

14. You could perhaps tell me, my good man, where New Bridge 
Street is P 

15. Could you not bring before seven o'clock, my clothes and my 
brother's P 

16. Could you tell me if the postman has come P 

17. Perhaps my friend came when we were at breakfast, and the 
servant did not come to tell us. 

18. You could perhaps tell us where the French clergyman lives. 

No. LXXI. 
• • . what would be the price of an umbrella . . . 

1. What is the price of this umbrella P 

2. Whose umbrella is thisP 

3. For whom is this umbrella P 

4. Who has my umbrella P 

6. Do you know where my umbrella is P 

6. Could you tell me where my umbrella isP 

7. Is this your umbrella P 

8. No, this umbrella is very old, and mine is quite new : it is four 
or five days at most since I had it. 
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THIRTEENTH SENTENCE. 

Perhaps you cculd tell me what would be the price of an umbreUa 
like that which I lost in the bazaar last week, ana of a parasol 
like that of which your motJier made you a present. 

No. LXX. 

Peut-Stre pourriez-vous me dire . . . 
Perhaps could you me tell , , . 

1. Pourriez-vous me le dire ? 

2. Ne pourriez-vous pas le dire a mon frere ? 

3. Vous pourriez le donner au facteur. 

4. Vous ne pourriez pas me le dire. 

5. Pourriez-vous le leur dire ? 

6. Vous pourriez le faire avec moi. 

7. Peut-etre ne pourriez-vous pas le faire sans moi. 

8. Ne pourriez-vous pas me faire le plaisir de passer ce matiu ches 
ma belle-soeur P 

9. Pourriez-vous me donner la monnaie de cinq francs en petites 
pieces P 

10. Peut-etre avez-vous besoin du livre allemand que j'ai dans ma 
chambre P 

11. Oui: pourriez-vous vous en passer pour aujourd'hui? 

12. Vous pourriez pendant le dejeuner apporter ces bottines chez le 
cordonnier de la rue neuve pour les faire elargir. 

13. Garcon, pourriez-vous m'apporter l'eau chaude plus tdt demain 
matin ? 

14. Vous pourriez peut-Stre me dire, mon ami, ou est la rue du Pont- 
Neu£ 

15. Ne pourriez-vous pas apporter, avant sept beures, mes habits et 
ceux de mon frere P 

16. Pourriez-vous me dire si le facteur est venu P^ 

17. Peut-6tre mon ami est-il venu pendant le dejeuner, et le dome- 
stique n'est pas venu nous le dire. 

18. Vous pourriez peut-e*tre nous dire ou demeure le ministre 
francais. 

No. LXXI. 

quel serait le prix d'un parapluie . . • 
what would-be the price of an umbrella . . . 

1. Quel est le prix de ce parapluie P 
2 X qui est ce parapluie P 

3. Pour qui est ce parapluie P 

4. Qui a mon parapluie P 

5. Savez-vous ou est mon parapluie P 

6. Pourriez-vous me dire ou est mon parapluie P 

7. Est-ce votre parapluie P 

8. Non, ce parapluie est tres-vieux, &t\fc Toctea. «&\ov& to?o&a^^ * 
tout «o plus qua tre ou cinq jouts que ^ YeX. 

18 
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9. Will you do me the favour to go and fetch my umbrella? 

10. What do you say P That you cannot walk one step without 
your umbrella P 

11. What a large umbrella t — It is my father's. 

12. What a nice little umbrella 1 — It is my sister's. 

13. What is the price of this book P — Five francs fifty centimes. 

14. Who is the man-servant who came to fetch our letters to post 
them P — The old German man-servant. 

15. The youngest of our doctor's children has had a second French 
prize. 

16. Our friend would have come if he had returned from France. 

17. What is the price of this little silver jug P — Two pounds in 
English money — which is fifty francs in French money. 

18. Give the porter of tho hotel my large portmanteau, the small 
parcel which I made up this morning, the large parcel which is here, 
and my umbrella. 

19. It always rains when I do not take my umbrella. 

No. LXXH. 
• . . like that which Host . . . 

1. What have you lost P 

2. Have you not lost a napoleon P 

3. He has not lost a pound ; has he P 

4. Has she lost her umbrella P 

5. We have lost ours. , 

6. I think I have lost one of my French books on the railway. 

7. Which have you lost P 

8. The one which I bought the other day in Paris. 

9. I have one just like it : do you wish to have it P 

10. Where are my two German books P — There is only one here. 

11. Can the other be lost ? 

12. You may say that you have a large umbrella. How large it is ! 
The one which you have lost was not so large : was it P 

13. No, it was like yours. 

14. I bought in Paris for seven francs fifty centimes a blotting-book 
quite like your sister's. 

15. Could you tell me what would be the price of a small umbrella 
like that which you lostP 

16. I have lost almost half an hour in looking for my umbrella. 

17. Is not this cab like the one which my friend had to go to the 
Grand-HdtelP 

18. Could you spare your blotting-book for half an hour P That 
which I bought in the shop at the new street las* Tuft coma ^sfc. 
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9. Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir d'aller me chercher mon para- 
pluieP 

10. Qu'est-ce que vous dites ? — Que vous ne pouvez pas faire un 
pas sans votre parapluie. 

11. Quel grand parapluie !—-C'est le parapluie de mon pere. 

12. Quel joli petit parapluie ! — O'est le parapluie de ma scaur. 

13. Quel est le prix de ce livre P — Cinq francs cinquante. 

14. Quel est le domestique qui est venu chercher nos lettres pour 
les mettre a la poste P — Le vieux domestique allemand. 

15. Le plus jeune des enfants de notre meMecin a eu im second prix 
de francais. 

16. Notre ami serait venu s'il e*tait de retour de France. 

17. Quel est le prix de ce petit pot d'argentP — Deux livres en 
monnaie anglaise, ce qui fait cinquante francs en monnaie francaise. 

18. Donnez au facteur de Ph6tel ma grande malle, le petit paquet 
qui estici, et mon parapluie. 

19. II pleut toujours quand je ne prend pas mon parapluie* 



No, LXXIL 

semblable a celui que j'ai perdu . . . 
like to that which I have lost . . • 

1. Qu'est-ce que vous avez perdu ? 

2. N'avez-vous pas perdu un napoleon ? 

3. Est-ce qu'il a perdu une livre ? 
4 A-t-elle perdu son parapluie ? 

5. Nous avons perdu le n6tre. 

6. Je pense avoir perdu un de mes livres francais au chemin 
defer. 

7. Lequel avez-vous perdu P 

8. Oelui que j'ai achete* l'autre jour a Paris. 

9. J' en ai untout-a-fait semblable : le voulez-vous P 

10. On sont mes deux livres allemands P — il n'y en a qu'un ici. 

11. Est-ce que r autre serait perdu P 

12. Vous pouvez dire que vous avez un grand parapluie : est-il grand ! 
— Est-ce que celui que vous avez perdu 6tait aussi grand P 

13. Non, il e*tait semblable au voire. 

14. J'ai achete* a Paris pour sept francs cinquante un buvard tout-a- 
fait semblable a celui de votre scaur. 

15. Pourriez-vous me dire quel serait le prix d'un petit parapluie 
semblable a celui que vous avez perdu P 

16. J'ai perdu pres de demi-heure a chercher monjparapluie. 

17. Ce fiacre n*est-il pas semblable a celui qu'avait mon ami pour 
aller au Grand-Hdtel P 

18. Pourriez-vous vous passer de votre buvard pendant une dara^v- 
heure P— Celui que j'ai achete* au magwan. te \fc ts>& wvs* t£<s^ ^a. 
encore vena. 
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No. LXXIII. 
• . . at the Bazaar last week . • . 

1. Is the little Bazaar near here P— Yes, quite near. 
9. The great Bazaar is farther, is it not P — It is farther, but not 
very far. 

3. To which will you go P— To both. 

4. Which is the finer of the two P — The great Bazaar, I think. 

5. Which way am I to go to get to the great Bazaar P 

6. Whero did you buy this pretty little jugP — I bought it at the 
French Bazaar, last week. 

7. Where is this Bazaar P— Close by the iron bridge, in the last 
house of the new street. 

8. Shall I want a cab to &o to the Bazaar where you bought your 
blotting-book, and your sister-in-law's umbrella P — Not at all ; it is 
not far off, 

0. Your doctor's son and daughter-in-law are returned from 
France, for we met them in the Bazaar last week. 

10. Do you know what is the name of this large Bazaar that is near 
ihe Bank of France P 

11. It is named the Bazar-Napoleon. 

12. You say you have lost your umbrella in the Bazaar. 

13. Was it in the Bazaar itself that you lost it ?— -I think so. 

14. As for me, I have not lost any umbrella in the Bazaar, but I lost 
a half-napoleon there some days ago. 

15. When did you lose it ; this week P — No, last week. 

10, Why did not your friend, the young German minister (clergy- 
man) come with you p — Because he wanted to go to the Paris Bazaar 
with his wife and children. 



No. LXXIV. 
• . . and of a parasol like that . . . 

1. Is this parasol yours P 

2. No ; I think it is my daughter-in-law's. 

3. Is it not like yours P 

4. Not quite : my parasol is larger. 

6. What a nice little umbrella you have f 

6. It is as dear as my sister-in-law's f 

7. What is the price of your sister-in-law's P — One pound perhaps. 

8. My parasol, pretty as it is, is not as dear. 

0. You want some new boots : yours are quite old* 
10. Yes ; I think I want some. 

11. Ask the cabman, if you please, if my taughtot'ft book is not in 
his cab. 
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No. LXXIH. 

au Bazar, la semaine derniere ... 
at-the Bazaar, the week last . . . 

1. Le petit Bazar est-il pres d'ici P — Oui, tout pres. 

2. Le grand Bazar est plus loin, n'est-ce pas P — II est plus loin, 
xnais pas tres-loin. 

8. Au quel voulez-vous aller P — A tous les deux. 

4. Lequel des deux est le plus beau P — Le grand Bazar, je pense. 

5. Par on faut-il passer pour aller au grand Bazar P 

6. Ou avez-vous acbete* ce joli petit pot ? — Je l'ai achete* au Bazar 
francais la semaine derniere. 

7. Et oii est ce Bazar P — Tout pres du pont de fer, la derniere 
maison de la rue neuve. 

8. Faut-il un fiacre pour aller au Bazar on vous avez achete' votre 
buvard et le parapluie de notre belle-soeur P — Pas du tout, il est a 
deux pas d'ici. 

9. Le fils et la belle-fille de votre meMecin sont de retour de 
France, car nous les avons rencontres au Bazar la semaine derniere. 

10. Savez-vous comment se nomme ce grand Bazar qu'l y a pres de 
la Banque de France P 

11. H se nomme le Bazar-Napoleon. 

12. Vous dites que vous avez perdu votre parapluie au Bazar. 

13. £8t-ce dans le Bazar meme que vous Tavez perdu ?— Je pense 
qu'oui. 

14 Moi, je n'ai pas perdu de parapluie au Bazar, mais j'y ai perdu 
on demi-napoledn il y a quelques jours. 

15. Quand est-ce que vous l'avez perdu ; cette semaine P — Non, 
la semaine derniere. 

16. Pourquoi votre ami, le jeune ministre allemand, n'est-il pas 
venu avec vous P — Farce qu'il avait besoin d' aller au Bazar de Paris 
avec sa femme et ses enfants. 



No. LXXIV. 

et d'une ombrelle comme celle . . . 
and of a parasol like that . . . 

1. Cette ombrelle est-elle a vous P 

2. Non : je pense que c'est celle de ma belle-fille. 

3. N'est-elle pas comme la votre P 

4. Pas tout-a-fait : man ombrelle est plus grande. 

5. Quel joli petit parapluie vous avez t 

6. Est-elle aussi cnere que celle de ma belle-soBur P 

7. Quel est le prix de celle de votre belle-soeur ? — Une livre peut- 
#tre. 

8. Mon ombrelle, tout jolie qu'elle est, n'est pas si cbere. 

9. Vous avez besoin de bottines neuves ; les v6tres sont bicn vieilles. 

10. Oui, je pense que j'en ai besoin. 

11. Bemandez, je vous prie, au cocber, «v\^ Yk.N^% ^a \a».^Sk&^«^. 
pas dnna son 6 acre. 
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12. There was a blbtting-book in the cab, but no book. 

18. I must beg of you a little favour : it is to go to-day to London, 
before lunch, to fetch for my grand-daughter some pens like your 
younger sister's. 

14 I want very much a new umbrella and a new parasol : mine are 
both old. 

15. Whose parasol is that which is in the drawing-room P yours oi 
your sister's r— It is my sister's. 

16. I do not think I have money enough to pay for the blotting- 
book and the parasol : if you haye a napoleon about yon, give it to 
me, if you please. 

17. What is the matter with this young ladyP she looks very 
cross.— It is because she has lost her parasol. 

18. Did not the children lose their parasol near the railway P — No; 
near the little bridge. 



No. LXXV. 
. . . which your mother presented to you, 

1. Has not your mother made you a present of a blotting-bookp 

2. No ; she has given me as a present a little silver jug. 
8. It is a very nice present. 

4. Why did she give you as a present an umbrella, and not a 
parasol P 

5. I have a parasol auite new which my mother-in-law made me 
a present of last week, out my umbrella was old and bad. 

6. My mother wants small change; could you give her some P— I 
think I can. 

7. Have you five franc pieces, and four fifty-centime pieces P That 
is all the small change I want. 

8. Are my mother's books upon mine, or underneath, in the large 
portmanteau P 

9. Your mother's are upon yours. 

10. Bring me, if you please, at half past seven, or even sooner if 
you can, a large jug of not water, a small cup of coffee with milk, 
my clothes well brushed, and my boots : that is all' I want this 
morning. 

11. Is that the young English lady whose family lives in Paris near 
the Grand Hdtel P — Yes; it is. 

12. Was it to her that your mother made a present of this pretty 
blotting-book which she "bought in the French bazaar last weekP— 
No ; it was to her sister. 

18. Do you know what is the price of this beautiful German book 
which your mother bought at tne bookseller's in the new street to 
give as a present to her doctor's wife P . 

14. Did your mother's old English servant look as cross to-day as 
he did yesterday when he came to clear the table P— No; he looked 
in good humour. 
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12. H y avait un buvard dans le fiacre, mala pas de livre. 

18. H faut que je vous prie de me faire un petit nlaisir : ce serait 
d'aller aujourd'hui a Londres, ayant le second dejeuner, chercher 
pour ma petite-fille des plumes semblables a celles de votre plus 
jeune scaur. 

14. J*ai bien besom d'un narapluie neuf et d'une ombrelle neuve : les 
miens sent vieux tous les deux. 

15. A qui est Pombrelle qui est au salon, a tous ou a votre soeurP — 
C'est celle de ma sceur. 

16. Je ue pense pas avoir assez d'argent pour payer le buvard et 
Pombrelle : si vous avez un napoleon sur vous, donnez-le nioi, je vous 
prie. 

17. Qu'est-ce qu'a cette jeune dame P elle a Fair de bien mauvaise 
humeurP— C'est parce qu'elle a perdu son ombrelle. 

18. N'est-ce pas pres du chemin de fer que les enfants ont perdu leur 
ombrelle P — Non ; c'est pres du petit pont. 



No. LXXV 

dont votre mere vous a fait cadeau. 

of -whkih your mother you has made present. 

1. Votre mere ne vous a-t-elle pas fait cadeau d'un buvard P 

2. Non j elle m'a fait cadeau d'un petit pot d'argent. 
8. C'est un tres-joli cadeau. 

4. Pourquoi vous a-t-elle fait cadeau d'un parapluie, et non d'une 
ombrelle P 

5. J'ai une ombrelle toute neuve dont ma belle-mere m'a fait 
cadeau la semaine derniere, mais mon parapluie e"tait vieux et 
mauvais. 

6. Ma mere a besoin de petite monnaie; pourriez-vous lui en 
donnerP — Je pense qu'oui. 

7. Avez-vous cinq pieces d'un franc, et quatre pieces de cinquante 
centimes P c'est toute la petite monnaie dont j'ai besoin. 

8. Les livres de ma mere sont-ils sur les miens, ou par-dessous, dans 
la grande malle P 

9. Ceux de votre mere sont ^ar-dessus les v6tres. 

10. Apportez-moi, je vous pne, a sept beures et demie, ou meme 

Sins t6t si vous pouvez, un grand pot d'eau cbaude, une petite tasse 
e cafe" au lait, mes habits bien brasses et mes bottines : c est tout ce 
dont j'ai besoin le matin. 

11. Cette jeune dame anglaise est-elle celle dont la famille demeure 
a Paris pres du Grand-H6tel P — Oui, c'est elle-meme. 

12. Est-ce a elle que votre mere a fait cadeau de ce joli buvard 
qu'elle a achete au bazar francais la semaine derniere P — Non ; c'est 
a sa sceur. 

13. Savez-vous quel est le prix de ce beau livre allemand que votre 
mere a achete* chez le libraire de la rue neuve pour en faire cadeau 
& la femme de son meMedn P 

14. Le vieux domestique anglais de votre mere avait-il l'air au- 
jourd'hui d'aussi mauvaise humeur qa'hiet Vrmb&VL *&fc ^wsa. ^s^- 
wrrirP—Nan, ft avait l'air de bonne tannsusr 
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15. What is the name of this rich young Englishman whose mother 
lives in Paris, near the Mint P— His name is Bank. 

10. Will you call with me to-morrow, or any other day this week, 
on the young German physician whose mother lives in London, close 
hy our house P— Yes, my dear fellow j with great pleasure. 



FOURTEENTH SENTENCE. 

No. LXXVI. 
However early you may be . . . 

1. Is he an early riser P 

2. Is he not an early riser P 

3. He is a very early riser. 

4. They are not very early risers. 

5. They are as early risers as myself, even more so, perhaps. 
C Is your brother-in-law an early riser ? 

7. Yes; but not so early as you. 

8. He is not so early a riser as myself. 
0. He is later than I am. 

10. Are Frenchmen more early risers than Englishmen P 

11. I think they are ; but, however, there are many Frenchmen who 
are not very early risers. 

12. Must not you and your wife be at your mother-in-law's to-day, 
before half past five P 

13. However early a riser you may be, your father, old as he is, is 
still more so than you. 

14. Good morning, my dear friend; welcome ! 

15. Tell the servant, if you please, that my son is a very early riser, 
and that he must bring him his clothes and his boots sooner than he 
did yesterday. 

16. Must you not be at the railway at half past seven ? — Yes ; and 
even sooner, I fancy. 

17. Your nurse is a very early riser; is she not? — Yes; but the 
lady's-maid is not at all so. 

18. Coachman, be here at five o'clock, without fail. 

19. Although you have a cold, I think that you may go and take a 
little walk before breakfast ; it is so fine this morning ! 

No. LXXVIL 
... J am sure that you are not . . . 
1. Are von quite sure that it requires only an hour to take my 
father to the Hotel de France, and \>afck noma r 
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15. Comment se nomine ce jeune anglais si riche dont la mero 
demeure a Paris, pres de la Monnaie P — ^D. se nomme Batik, 

16. Voulez-Yous passer avec moi demain, ou tout autre jour de 
cette semaine, chez ce jeune mldecin allemand dont la mere demeure a 
Londres, tout pres de chez nous P — Oui, mon cher ami, avec grand plaisir. 



FOURTEENTH SENTENCE. 

However early you may be, I am sure you are not so much so as this 
poor man, who, whatever the season may be, and whatever weather 
it is, always rises before the sun. 

No. LXXVL 

Quelque matineux que yous soyez . • • 
However early that you may-be • . . 

a. Est-il matineux ? 

2. N'est-il pas matineux P 

3. U est tres-matineux. 

4 Us ne sent pas tres-matineux. 

5. lis sont aussi matineux que moi, meine plus matineux peut-Stre. 

6. Votre beau-£rfcre est-il matineux P 

7. Oui, mais pas aussi matineux aue yous. 

8. II est moins matineux que moi. 

9. II n'est pas si matineux que moi. 

10. Les Francais sont-ils plus matineux que les Anglais ? 

11. Je pense qu'oui ; mais, cependant, il y a bien des Francais qui ne 
sont pas tres-matineux. 

12. Ne faut-il pas que vous et votre femme vous soyez aujourd'hui 
chez votre belle-mere avant cinq heures et demie P 

13. Quelque matineux que vous soyez, votre pere, tout vieux qu'il 
est, Test encore plus que vous. 

14. Bonjour, mon cher ami : soyez le bienvenu ! 

15. Dites au domestique, je vous prie, que mons fils est tres-matineux, 
et qu'il faut lui apporter ses habits et ses bottines plus tdt qu'il n'a 
fait hier. 

16. N'est-ce pas k sept heures et demie qu'il faut que vous soyez au 
chemin de fer r — Oui, et meme plus t6t, je pense. 

17. N'est-ce pas que votre bonne est tres-matineuse P— Oui, mais la 
lemme de chambre ne Test pas du tout. 

18. Cocher, soyez ici a cinq heures, sans faute. 

lft Quoique vous soyez enrhume*, je pense que vous pouvez aller 
faire une petite promenade avant le dejeuner : il fait si beau ce 
matin ! 

No. LXXVD. 

je suis sur que vous ne 1'Ates pas . . . 
lam sure that you not it are not . . . 

1. fttes-vous bien sur qu'il ne faut qu'une heure ^qux tttutaxtfe\&ss*t 
pare k l'Hotel de France et le ramener ctai V&? 
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2. I am quite sure of it : it does not require even an hour. 

3. Why did you not come last night to fetch my letters for the 
postP 

4. I did not come because your father wanted me; but I came to 
fetch them this morning very early. 

6. Are you sure you have money enough about you to pay your 
account and mine to the bookseller and bootmaker P 

6. I have perhaps enough, but I am not quite sure of it. 

7. Are you a Frenchman P — No ; I am a German. 

8. And you are an Englishman, I suppose, but you do not look so. 

9. Are you a clergyman P — No ; I am a physician ; it is my brother 
who is a clergyman. 

10. Who are you, my man P — I am the porter of the hotel ; have 
you not a portmanteau or parcel for the railway P 

11. I am quite sure now that your doctor is no longer in France, 
for he was yesterday evening at my father-in-law's, with his wife ana 
his little boy. 

12. Are you sure that my umbrella and my parasol are in the cab P 
— I am sure that both are there. 

13. Who is it so early P I am sure it is my friend Bank. 

14. Perhaps so; he is such an early riser I More so than I am, and 
than you are. Yes 5 it is he. 

15. Are you sure, my girl, that the children are in their room 



No. LXXVUI. 
. . . as much so as this poor man . . . 

1. Give fifty centimes for me to this poor man, if you please, as 1 
have not any small change. 

2. What an excellent man this German physician is t 

3. Yes, he is very good, and, nevertheless, he is not so much so as 
his brother, the clergyman. 

4. However early a riser you may be, my dear girl, I am quite sure 
that you are not so much so as this poor woman. 

6. Where does this poor man live P — In that small old house near 
the railway. 

6. The poor man lost his wife and his children in the same week. 

7. Would it not be well to give some money to this poor man P — 
Yes ; I think that he is in great want of it. 

8. You may give him more than I, as I have not so much money 
as you. 

9. This poor child has lost her father and mother; she has now 
only her grand-mother, who is very poor. 

10. Have you as many German boolcs as French ones P 

11. No, I nave not so many. 

12. Will you have as much milk as coffee P 

IS. No, not quite bo much; put in more coffee than milk. 
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2. J*en suis stir: il nefaut meme pas une heure. 

3. Poorquoi n'Stes-vous pas venu nier au soir chercher mes lettres 
pour lea mettre a la poste P 

4. Je ne suis pas venu narce que yotre pere avait besoin de moi f 
mais je suis venu les chercner ce matin de tres-bonne heure. 

5. Jfltes-vous sur d'avoir assez d'argent sur vous pour payer yotre 
compte et le mien ches le libraire et chez le cordonnier P 

6. J'ai peut-6tre assez, mais je n'en suis pas sur. 

7. Jfltes-vous francais P — Non, je suis allemand. 

8. Et vous, vous dtes anglais, je pense, mais vous n'en avez pas 
l'air. 

9. £tes-vous ministre P — Non, je suis meMecin ; c'est mon frere qui 
est ministre. 

10. Qui dtes-vous, mon ami P— Je suis le facteur de l'hdtel ; n'avez- 
vous pas quelque xnalle ou quelque paquet pour le chemin de fer P 

11. Je suis bien sur maintenant que votre m&lecin n'est plus en 
France, car il e*tait tier au soir chez mon beau-pere, avec sa femme et 
son petit garcon. 

12. Etes-vous sur que mon parapluie et mon ombrelle sont dans le 
fiacre P — Je suis sur que Tun et l'autre y sont. 

13. Qui est-ce de si bonne heure P Je suis sur que c'est mon ami 
Batik. 

14. Peut-6tre bien ; il est si matineux ! Plus que je ne le suis, et 
plus que vous ne l'etes. . Oui, c'est lui-meme. 

15. £tes-vous sure, ma fille, que les enfonts sont dans leur chambre P 
No. LXXVIII. 



autant que ce pauvre homme 
as-much as this poor man . • • 



1. DonneZ; je vous prie, cinquante centimes pour moi a ce pauvre 
homme, car je n'ai pas de petite monnaie. 

2. Quel excellent homme que ce meMecin allemand ! 

3. Qui, il est tres-bon, et, cependant, il ne Test pas autant que son 
frere, le ministre. 

4. Quelque matmeuse que vous soyez, ma chere fille, je suis bien 
stir que vous ne l'etes pas autant que cette pauvre femme. 

5. Ou demeure ce pauvre homme P — Dans cette petite maison si 
vieille qu'il y a nres du chemin de fer. 

6. Le pauvre nomme a perdu sa femme et ses enfants dans la meme 
semaine. 

7. Ne serait-ce pas bien de donner quelque argent a ce pauvre 
homme P — Oui ; je pense qu'il en a bien besom. 

8. Vous pouvez lui donner plus que moi, car je n'ai pas autant d'ar- 
gent que vous. 

9. Cette pauvre enfant a perdu son pere et sa mere ; elle n'a main- 
tenant que sa grand'mere, qui est tres-pauvre. 

10. Avez-vous autant de uvres allemands que de livres francais P 

11. Non, je n'en ai pas autant 

12. Voulez-vous autant de lait que de cafe* P 

13. Non, pas tout-a-fait autant $ matte* ^\wa ta caS& ojaa WSsak, 
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14. What a man you are ! What do you want now with an umbrella ? 
It is very fine. 

15. Was it not a young man who brought what we bought in the 
bazaar in the new street r— No, it was a little boy. 

16. Napoleon is not a tall man ; but is he not a great man ? 

No. LXXTX. 
. . . ivho, whatever may be the season . . . 

1. I do not think his brother-in-law is as rich as he. — I do not 
think so either. 

2. Must the coachman be here at seven o'clock P — Yes, yes; and 
even before if he can. 

3. In what season does your mother intend to go to Paris P 

4. Which is the best season to go thereP it is not now P 

5. No 5 it is not yet the Paris ' season.' 

6. It is now the London ' season/ 

7. However beautiful this paper may be, it is not so much so as 
that which I bought last week near the Bank. 

8. Call my brother early, as he must be in London to-morrow 
morning at half past seven. 

9. I think I shall go with my brother to spend (to pass) the fine 
season in France. 

10. I do not think the postman has come yet 

11. Bring me, if you please, a book, whatever it may be, either 
French, English, or German. 

12. However good the coffee may be at the H6tel de Londres, it is not 
so much so as at the Hotel de Paris. 

13. Does your doctor think that this house is large enough for him 
and his family P It looks so small ! 

14. However early a riser your brother may be, I do not think that 
he is so much as our friend Bank. What an early riser this dear 
fellow is 1 

No. LXXX. 

. . . and whatever may be the xocatlier . . . 

1. What weather is itP Shall we be able to go to sea ? 

2. Is it not fine weather P 

3. The weather is fine, very fine. 

4. The weather is not fine, not very fine. 

5. The weather is bad, very bad, very bad indeed. 

6. What nice weather ! what fine weather t 

7. What bad weather this morning! 

8. Have you time enough to go to the Chief Post-Office before 
breakfast P 

9. I have time enough to go there, and even to take a little walk 
afterwards. 

10. Your friend has come at the same time as my brother-in-law. 
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14. Quel Homme tous faites ! Qu'avez-vous besoin maintenant d'un 
parapluieP II fait tres-beau. 

15. ITeat-ce pas un jeune homme qui est venu apporter ce que noua 
avons achete* au bazar de la rue neuve P — Non, c'est un petit gallon. 

10. Napoleon n'est pas un homme grand j* mais n'est-ce pas no 
grand homme P 

No. LXXIX. 

qui, quelle que soit la saison, . . . 
who, what that may be the season, . . • 

1. Je ne pense pas que son beau-frere soit aussi riche que lui. — Je 
ne le pense pas non plus. 

2. Faut-il que le oocher soit ici a sept heuresP — Oui, ouij et mem© 
avant s'U peut 

3. Dans quelle saison votre mere pense-t-elle aller a Paris P 

4. Quelle est la bonne saison pour y aller P ce n'est pas mainte- 
nant P 

5. Non; ce n'est pas encore la 'saison ' de Paris. 

6. C'est maintenant la ' saison ' de Londres. 

7. Quelque beau que soit ce papier, il ne Test pas autant que celui 
que j'ai achete* la semaine derniere pres de la Banque. 

8. fiveiUez mon frere de bonne heure, car il faut qu'il soit demain 
matin a Londres a sept heures et demie. 

9. Je pense aller avec mon frere passer la belle saison en France. 

10. Je ne pense pas que le facteur soit encore venu. 

11. Apportez-moi, je vous prie, un livre quel qu'il soit: francais, 
anglais ou allemand. 

12. Quelque bon que soit le cafe* a l'Hotel de Londres, il ne Test pas 
autant qu'a l*H6tel de Paris. 

13. Votre mddecin pense-t-il (fixe cette maison soit assez grande pour 
lui et sa famille ? Elle a Fair si petite! 

14. Quelque matineux que soit votre frfcre, je ne pense pas qu'il le 
soit autant que notre ami Bank. Est-il matineux, ce cher garcon ! 

No. LXXX. 

et quelque temps qu'il fasse . . . 

and whatever weather that it mujlU make . . . 

1. Quel temps fait-il P Pouvons-nous embarquerP 

2. Ne fait-il pas beau temps ? 

3. Le temps est beau, tres-beau. 

4. Le temps n'est pas beau, n'est pas tres-beau. 

5. Le temps est mauvais, tres-mauvais, tout-a-fait mauyais. 
0. Quel joii temps ! quel beau temps ! 

7. Quel mauvais temps ce matin ! 

8. Avez-vous le temps d'aller a la Grande-Poste avant le dejeuner ? 

9. J'ai le temps d'y aller, et nieme de faire une petite promenade 
ensuite. 

10. Votre ami est venu en meme temps que mon beau-frere. 

* Un htmnu QRAXD meuu In French a tau* man, «* graxd famine mean* * <v«&k&. 
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11. I think that my younger brother enjoys himself very mneh in 
Paris. 

12. How much time does it reauire to go from the Pont-Neuf to the 
Grand Hotel P not half an hour r— No, I think not 

13. My father is a verv early riser: he takes every day, whatever 
the weather may be, an hour's walk before his breakfast 

14. You may light a fire in my drawing-room every day, but do 
not light one m my bed-room except now and then. 

15. Why do you not wish me to make that parcel up now P 

16. Because we have time to make it up after breakfast 

17. A book makes the time pass away. 

18. It is well to have a book when it is bad weather. 

19. Your son came in time to breakfast with us. 

20. I have no time to go for my umbrella ; will you do me the favour 
to go and fetch it P 

21. Whether I do it or not, do not tell my brother, T beg of you. 

No. LXXXI. 
. . . always rises before the sun. 

1. Does he get up at half past five o'clock ? 

2. Does he not get up at seven o'clock P 

3. He rises early. 

4. He does not rise before six o'clock. 

5. Why does he rise so early ? 

C. Why does he not get up before his father does P 

7. Does the sun shine P — The sun shines. The sun does not shine. 

8. The sun rises at four o'clock, at five o'clock, &c. 

9. Why does not your sister get up to-day at the same time as 
you P — Because she has a bad cold. 

10. How is it that your house-maid, who is young, does not get up 
early? 

11. My man-servant, who is old, rises always at five o'clock, and 
she does not rise even at seven. 

12. What must I do to make her rise sooner P 

13. At what time does the nurse take the children out of bed P 

14. At what time does she rise herself? 

15. Although my brother is a more early riser than myself, he does 
not get up before seven o'clock. 

16. When I am to settle an account in French money, I always 
give more than I should. 

17. 1 am an early riser, but, however, I do not rise always before the 
Bun, like this poor man. 

18. The sun rises very early now, before four o'clock perhaps. 

19. I think that, whatever the season may be, the sun rises always 
after he does. 
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XL Je pense que mon jeune frere se donne du boa temps & Paris. 

li Oombien de temps faut-il pour aller du Pont-Neuf au Grand- 
Hdtel P pas demi-heureP — Non, je ne pense pas. 

13. Mon pere est tres-matinetix : il faittous les jours, quelque temps 
qu'il fasse, une promenade d'une heure avant son dejeuner. 

14 Vous pouvez faire du feu dans mon salon tous les jours, mais n'en 
faites dans ma chambre a coucher que de temps en temps (ou de temps 
a autre). 

15. Pourquoi ne voulez-vous pas que je fosse ce paquet maintenant P 

16. Parce que nous avons le temps de le faire apres le dejeuner. 

17. Un liyre fait passer le temps. 

18. H est bon d'avoir un liyre quand il fait mauyais temps. 

19. Votre fils est venu a temps pour dejeuner ayec nous. 

20. Je n'ai pas le temps d'aller cnercher mon parapluie ; voulez-vous 
me faire le plaisir d'aller me le cbercber P 

21. Soit que je le fasse, ou ne le fasse pas, ne le dites pas a mon frere* 
je vous en prie. 



No. LXXXL 

se leve toujours avant le soleil. 
himself rises always "before the sun, 

1. Se leve-t-il a cinq heures et demie P 

2. Ne se leve-t-il pas a sept heures P 

3. IL se leve de bon matin. 

4. H ne se leve pas avant six heures P 

5. Pourquoi se leve-t-il de si bon matin P 

6. Pourquoi ne se leve-t-il pas avant son pere P 

7. Fait-U soleil P—H fait soleil. II ne fait pas soleil. 

8. Le soleil se leve a quatre heures, a cinq heures, etc. 

9. Pourquoi votre soeur ne se leve-t-elle pas aujourd'hui en meme 
temps que vous P — Parce qu'elle est tres-enrhumde. 

10. Comment se fait-il que votre femme de chambre, qui est jeune, 
ne se leve pas de bonne heure P 

11. Mon domestique, qui est vieux, se leve toujours a cinq heures, et 
elle ne se leve pas m£me a sept. 

12. Que faut-il que je fasse pour qu'elle se leve plus t6t P 

13. A quelle heure la bonne leve-t-elle les enfants ? 

14. ^ quelle heure se leve-t-elle elle-m&ne P 

15. Quoique mon frere soit plus matineux que moi, il ne se leve pas 
avant sept neures. 

16. Lorsaue j'ai a payer quelque compte en monnaie francaise,je 
donne toujours plus qu'il ne taut 

17. Je suis matineux, mais, cependant, je ne me leve pas toujours 
avant le soleil. comme ce pauvre nomine, 

18. Le soleil se leve de tres-bonne heure maintenant, avant quatre 
heures peut-4tre. 

19. Je pense que, quelle que soit la saison, le soleil se leve toujours 
apres luL 
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20. Always bring me my boots when yon bring me the hot water. 

21. What fine sunshine ! Will yon go and take a walk near the 

iron bridge. 



FIFTEENTH SENTENCE. 
No. LXXXTT. 

I have been told by several tradesmen . . . 

1. What do they say P 

2. I have been told that my brother rises early. They hare been 
told that this lady is rich. 

3. They do not say so. Why do they not say so P 

4. What do they not say P 

5. What did they tell you ? 

6. What have they been told P 

7. Why did they tell it you P 

8. When did they tell it you P 

9. Where did they tell it you P 

10. He has been told that several of mv clothes are very old : 1 
want to get some new ones made before going to France. 

11. I have been told that French shopkeepers are very early risers. 

12. Our friend Bank has not come for several days : I think he is in 
Paris. 

13. Who told you that you must give four francs to the cabman to 
go from your hotel to the railway P I am sure it is but three. 

14. A Mend of mine told me so. 

15. Did you not tell La Hue in passing to send for my boots and my 
sister's to stretch them P 

16. I said it to a young man who was in the shop, and who told me 
that they would send for them this evening without fail. 



No. LXXXHI. 
that you never take of your hat 



1. Where is my bonnet P 

2. What have you done with my hat ? 
3. Why did you buy so small a \iat? 
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20. Apportez-moi toujours mes bottines quand vous ni'apportez l'eau 
chaude. 

21. Quel beau soleil ! Voulez-voua aller fnire une promenade pres du 
pont de fer ? 



FIFTEENTH SENTENCE. 



1 have teen told by several tradesmen that you never take off your haf 
when you enter the shop, and that you but very seldom say, ' Sir, 1 
1 Madam,' or l Miss/ to the persons to tchom you are speaking. 

No. LXXXH. 

On m'a dit chez plusieurs marchand . . • 
One me has told at several tradesmen • . • 

1. Qu'est-ce qu'on dit? 

2. On m'a dit que mon frere se leve de bonne heuro. On leur a 
dit que cette dame est riche. 

3. On ne le dit pas. Pourquoi ne le dit-on pas P 

4. Que ne dit-on pas ! 

5. Que vous a-t-on dit P 

C. Qu'est-ce qu'on leur a dit P 

7. Pourquoi vous l'a-t-on dit P 

8. Quand vous l'a-t-on dit P 

9. Ou vous l'a-t-on dit P 

10. On lui a dit que plusieurs de mes habits sont tres-vieux \ j'ai be-- 
soin de nr en faire Taire de neufs avant d'aller en France. 

11. On m'a dit que les marchands francais sont tres-niatineux. 

12. II y a plusieurs jours que notre ami Bank n'est pas venuj je- 
pense qu'il est a Paris. 

13. Qui est-ce qui vous a dit que c'estquatre francs qu'il faut donner 
au cocher pour aller de votre hotel au chemin de fer P Je suis sftr que 
ce n'est que trois francs. 

14 C'est un de mes amis qui me l'a dit. 

15. N'avez-vous pas dit en passant a La Rue d'envoyer chercher mes- 
bottines et celles de ma scaur pour les elargir P 

16. Je l'ai dit a un jeune homme qui 6tait dans le magasin, et qut 
m'a dit qu'on les enveiTa chercher ce soir sans faute. 



No. LXXXIII. 

que vous n'otez jamais votre chapeau • • 
that you not take off ever your hat . . . 

1. Ou est mon chapeau P 

2. Qu'avez-vous fait de mon chapeau P 

3. Pourquoi avez-vous achete" un cha\*axi & \ria\S 

V 
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4. I am sure H is a French hat 

5. Not at all; it is an English hat 

6. French bonnets are large now. 

7. Take off my book* from the large portmanteau, if you please, 
as well as my mother's and my sister's. 

8. Why do you not take off your hat ? 

9. You never take off your hat; it is not right 

10. Will you bring me my hat and my umbrella ? 

11. Bring my sister's bonnet and parasol at the same time. 

12. Do not take off your boots ; we have time to take a little walk 
for half an hour before lunch. 

13. Do you not want a new hat ? Yours looks very old. 

14. Are you an early riser P — No, I am not; I never get up till much 
. After seven o'clock. 

15. Is not my sister's bonnet prettier than mine P 

16. She never had a bonnet so pretty and so cheap. 

17. At what time did they say thejr would send my hat P 

18. They told me they would send it to you directly. 

10. Take away this parcel from the drawing-room, and put it in my 

• daughter-in-law's bed-room with her parasol and her bonnet. 

20. What time is it now? five o'clock? — lam not certain.— You 

• never know what time it is. 



No. LXXX1V. 

. . . when you enter the shojt . . . 

1. Will you go with me into the shop ? 

2. No, my dear fellow 5 I do not want to go in. 

3. I think I have lost a fifty-centime piece in this small shop. 

4. Who is in the shop now P the bootmaker or his wife P 

5. There is only his assistant in the shop. 

6. Is not a * boutique smaller than a ' magasin P ' 

7. Yes ; but they now say in France ' magasin ' instead of 
( boutique.' 

8. Take off your hat when you enter a shop. 

9. I have been told that you do not take off your hat when you 
enter a drawing-room. 

10. Always take off your hat when you enter a drawinff-room. 

11. Cannot my portmanteau go in the cab P — No; but tne parcel can 
rery well. 

12. Your bootmaker has come; he is in the next room. — Very 
well ; you may show him in. 

13. Show my friend into the drawing-room, and the doctor into my 
bed-room. 

14. Could you tell me where the shop of this poor man is who lost 
his wife and his two children last week P 

15. He has no shop now ; he is a porter in the H6tel de Paris. 

16 Go, in passing, to my daughter-in-law's, and ask her when she 
will send me the children. 



4. Je suis sftr que c'est un cliapoau francais. 

5. Pas du tout ; c'est un chapeau anglais. 

6. Les chapeaux francais sont grands maintenant. 

7. Otez, je vous prie, mes livres de la grande malle, ainsl que ceu$ 
de ma mere et de ma soeur. 

8. Pourquoi n'otez-vous pas votre cbapeau ? 

9. Vous n'dtez jamais votre cbapeau ; ce n'est pas bien. 

10. Voulez-vous m'apporter mon cbapeau et mon parapluie. 

11. Apportez en meme temps le cbapeau et l'ombrelle de ma soeur. 

12. N'otez pas vos bottines; nous avonsle temps d'aller faire une 
petite promenade de derai-beure avant le second dejeuner. 

18. NVrez-vous pas besoin d'un cbapeau neuf ? Le v6tre a Fair 
bien vieux. 

14. fites-vous matineux? — Non, je ne le suis pas; je ne me 16 ve 
jamais que bien apres sept heures. 

15. Le chapeau ae ma soeur n'est-il pas plus joli que le mien ? 
10. Elle n a jamais eu de cbapeau si joh et si bon marche*. 

17. A. quelle heure vous a-t-on dit au'on m'enverra mon cbapeau ? 

18. On m'a dit qu'on vous Tenverrait tout-a-1'heure. 

19. 6tez ce paquet du salon, et mettez-le dans la cbambro do ma 
belle-fille avec son ombrelle et son cbapeau. 

20. Quelle beure est-il maintenant P cinq hours ? — Je n'en suis pas 
sur. — Vous ne savez jamais l'beure qu'il est 

No. LXXXIV. 

lorsque vous entrez dans la boutique . . • 
when you enter in the shop . . . 

1. Voulez-voiis entrer avec moi dans la boutique ? 

2. Non, mon cber ami, je n'ai pas besoin d'y entrer. 

3. Je pense avoir perdu une piece de cinquantc centimes dans cette 
petite boutique. 

4. Qui est dans la boutique maintenant ? le cordonnier ou sa femme ? 

5. II n'y a maintenant que son gar9on dans la boutique. 

6. Est-ce qu'une boutique u'est pas plus petite qu'un magasin P 

7. Oui ; mais on dit maintenant en France ' magasin' pour * boutique.' 

8. Otez votre cbapeau lorsque vous entrez dans un magasin. 

9. On m'a dit que vous n'6tez pas votre cbapeau memo loisque vous 
entrez au salon. 

10. Otez toujours votre chapeau lorsque vous entrez dans un salon. 

11. Ma malle ne peut-elle pas entrer dans le fiacre P — Non ; mais le 
paquet peut tres-bien y entrer. 

12. Votre cordonnier est venu ; il est dans Tautre cbambre. — Fort 
bien ; vous pouvez le faire entrer. 

13. Faites entrer mon ami au salon et le nie*decin dans ma cbambre 
a coucher. 

14. Pourriez-vous me dire ou est La boutique de ce pauvre homnie 
qui a perdu sa femme et ses deux enfants la semaine derniere P 

15. II n'a plus de boutique maintenant; il est facteur a l'II6tel da 
Paris. 

16. Entrez en passant chez mabeYLe-nWe, *\. temwte*iA\£\ «^ne^«* " 
ce qu'elle m'enverra les enfanta. 
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No. LXXXV. 

. . . and that you but very seldom say . . . 

1* What do you say P 

2, To whom do you tell ItP 

a Why do you say it P 

4. You always say it to him. 

5. You never say it to me. 

6. It is but very seldom that I need ask a cabman for the change 
for a napoleon, or half a napoleon. 

7. A cabman has but very seldom any change ; we may even sa/ 
that he has never any. 

8. When he has any, it is but very seldom he says it 

9. German is not my forte, and I do not think it is yours either. 

10. This little silver jug is very pretty; is it the one of which your 
mother-in-law made you a present P 

11. They make coffee very strong in Paris. 

12. You thought you were near the Fort-Napoleon, but you are still 
very far from it 

18. It is but very seldom I have bought anything in the large shop 
in the new street; everything is very dear there. 

14. My brother-in-law is taller than my brother, but I do not think 
he is as strong as he. 

15. The German nurse, young as she is, is stronger than the French 
man-servant. 

16. That is not certain ; she is perhaps as strong as he, but I do not 
think any stronger. 

17. It is but very seldom you take off your hat when you enter s 
shop. 

18. They do so tn Paris, but very seldom in London. 

No. LXXXVI. 
. . . ' Monsieur, l Madame,'' or l Mademoiselle . . . 

1. Good morning, sir. 

2. Good evening, madam. 

3. Walk in, miss. 

4. What do you say, madam P 

5. Could you tell me, sir, where is the Chief Post Office ; is it not 
n this street P 

6. Yes, madam, you are quite near it 

7. A gentleman has come for you this morning. 

8. What is his nameP— Mr. Bank. 

9. Have you, madam, the change for a napoleon P 

10. I think I have ; do you wish, sir, to have it in small coins P 
11. Yea, madam; in one-franc and nfty-cwrtirae nieces, if you can. 
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No. LXXXV. 



At que vous ne ditos que fort rarement . . . 
and that you not say hut very rarely . . • 

1. Que dites-vous ? 

2. X qui le dites-vous P 

3. Pourouoi le dites-vous P 
4* Vous le lui dites toujours. 

5. Vous ne me le dites jamais. 

6. C'est bien rarement que j'ai besoin de demander a un cocker de 
fiacre la monnaie d'un napoleon, ou d'un denri-napoleon. 

7. Un cocher de fiacre a bien rarement de la monnaie; on peut 
meme dire qu'il n'en a jamais. 

8. Lorsqu'il en a, c'est bien rarement au'il le dit 

9. L'allemand n'est pas mon fort, et je ne pense pas non plus que 
ce soit le v6tre. 

10. Ce petit not d'argent est fort joli ; est-ce celui dont votre belle- 
mere vous a fait cadeau P 

11. On fait le cafe* tres-fort & Paris. 

12. Vous nensiez dtre pres du Fort-Napoleon, mais vous en Stes en- 
core bien lorn. 

13. C'est fort rarement que j'ai acbete" dans le grand magasin de la 
rue neuve j tout y est tres-cber. 

14. Mon beau-frere est plus grand que mon frere, mais je ne pense 
pas qu'il soit aussi fort aue lui. 

15. La bonne allemande, toute jeune qu'elle est, est plus forte que le 
dbmestique francais. 

16. Ce n'est pas sur; elle est peut-6tre aussi forte que lui, mais plus 
forte, je ne le pense pas. 

17. C'est bien rarement que vous 6tez votre cbapeau lorsque vous 
entrex dans un magasin. 

18. On le fait k Paris, mais fort rarement a Londres. 

No. LXXXVI. 

1 Monsieur,' ' madame,' ou ' mademoiselle • • . 
• Sir, 9 1 madam, ' or ( miss ' . . . 

1. Bonjour, monsieur. 

2. Bonsoir, madame. 

3. Entrez, mademoiselle. 

4. Que dites-vous, madame P 

5. Pourriez-vous me dire, monsieur, ouest la Grande-Poste P n est* 
ce pas dans cette rue P 

u. Oui, madame; vous en-eles tout pres. 

7. 11 est venu ce matin un monsienr pour vous. 

8. Comment se nomme-t-il P — Monsieur Bank. 

9. Avez-vous, madame, la monnaie d T un napoleon. 

10. Je pense qu'oui ; la voulez-vous, monsieur, en petites pieces P 

11. Oui, madame; en piece d'un franc *t ta fftangKaacta ^stfccasR^ ^ 
vous pouvez. 
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No. LXXXVII. 
. . . to the persons to whom you are speaking. 

1. Do you apeak French as well as German P 

2. Speak French to him $ he is not English. 

8. Always take off your hat, my dear fellow, when you speak lo a 
lndv. 

4. Several persons told me that you do it but yery seldom* 

5. Tell the persons who are in the drawing-room that my sister 
^nnnot go there yet. 

6. Two or three persons came last night to ask for you. 

7. Take off your hat when you enter a shop, as well as when you 
are speaking to the persons who are there. 

8. Has no one written to the landlord to engage two more bed- 
rooms for our foreign guests P 

0. No one; and therefore we must send a telegram before we take 
our sents in the train. 

10. I cannot imagine who he was. lie evidently knew us by sight, 
but none of us recognised him. 

11. Whenever you speak to anyone, however briefly, it is necemry 
to use the words, 'monsieur,' ' madame/ or ' mademoiselle.' 

12. But in English we never use Mr., Mrs., or Miss without adding, 
the surname of the person addressed. 

1.3. If you have occasion suddenly to accost a stranger, always begin 
with * Pardon, monsieur/ or 'madatne.' 

14. In addressing a letter in French, always write the words 
' monsieur ' or ' madame ' at full length. 

15. Before the ladies arrived, why did no one run and tell me of it P 

10. No one cares to go about the world alone ; as for me, at least, 
I must have some society, however little it may be. 

17. There are some people who, when travelling, have the good 
luck to find a good and cheap hotel everywhere. 

18. Although I wrote with my own hand to tell him to be there at 
nn earlier hour than usual, I found no one there. 

19. I went there myself j but I knocked in vain — nobody opened 
the door. 

20. You may think yourself very happy, madam, if you do not find 
some one here and there to differ from you as to the projects about 
which you care the most. 

21. Do you imagine that there will be no one to attend you in going 
away from that place P 

22. Don't deceive yourself; I shall be there myself. 

23. Has anyone travelled, however little, without perceiving thst 
every country has its laws, its customs, and its prejudices P 
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aux peraonnes a qui vous parlez. 

to-the persons to whom you are-speaking. 

1. Parlez-vous auasi bien francais qu'allemand P 

2. Parlez-lui francais ; il n'est pas anglais. 

8. Otez toujours votre cbapeau, inon cher ami, lorsque vous parley 
a une dame. 

4. Plusieurs personnes m'ont dit que tous ne le faites que fort rare- 
ment 

5. Dites aux personnes qui sont au salon que ma sceur ne peut pas 
y aller encore. 

6. II est Venn bier au soir deux ou troia personnes vous demander, 

7. Otez votre cbapeau quand vous entrez dans un magasin, ainsi 
que lorsque vous parlez aux personnes aui y sont 

8. Personne n'a-t-il ecrit au proprie'taire de 1'hAtel pour retenir deux 
cbambres de. plus pour nos b6les Strangers P 

9. Personne ir*a ecrit; par consequent il nous faut envoyer un 
t&egramme avant de prendre nos places dans le convoi. 

10. Je ne puis m'iniaginer qui c'Stait. £videmment il nous con- 
naissait de vue, mais personne d'entre nous ne l'a reconnu. 

11. Toutes les fois quo vous causez avec quelqu'un, ne fut-ce qu'un 
instant, il faut vous servir des mots ' monsieur/ ' niadanie/ ou * made- 
moiselle.' 

12. Mais en anglais on n'emploi jamais les mots Mr., Mrs., ou Miss, 
sans ajouter le nom de la personne a qui Ton s'adresse. 

13. S'il vous arrive d'aborder un Stranger a Vimproviste, commencez- 
toujours avec ' Pardon, Monsieur/ ou ' madame/ 

14. Quand vous ecrivez l'adresse d'une lettre en francais, mettez 
toujours les mots l monsieur ' ou ' madame ' en toutes lettres. 

lo. Avant que les dames ne soient arrivees, pourquoi personne n'est- 
il accouru m^n avertir? 

16. Personne ne se soucie de courir le monde tout seul; & moi, 
du moins, il me faut toujours de la socie*td*, si peu que ce soit. 

17. II y a des ; personnes qui, en voyage, ont la oonne fortune de 
trouver partout un bon h6tel a bon marcbe*. 

18. Bien que je lui aie e"ciit de ma propre main de s'y trouver do. 
meilleure heure que d'babitude, je n'y ai trouvd* personne* 

10. Je m'y sujs rendu en personne ; mais j'ai eu beau frapper — 
personne n'a ouvert 

20. Vous pouvez, madame, vous regarder comme tres-beureuse, si 
vous ne trouvez ca et la personne pour vous contrarier dans les projets 
auxquels vous tenez le plus. 

21. Est-ce que vous vous imaginez qu'il n'y aura personne pour 
vous attendre au sortir de la P 

22. fte'trompez-vous ; je m'y trouverai en personne. 

23. Y a-t-il personne qui ait voyage* tant soit peu sans s'aoercevQut 
gue cbaque pays a see lois, see coutumea, fct m^^Y 1 ^*^ 
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ADDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

1. I had the pleasure of receiving your letter on the 15th inst, 
but as the steamer had started, 1 could not answer you sooner. 

2. Excuse me. Sir; will you kindly tell me the way to the Crown 
Hotel, in Strasbourg Street? 

3. They might have gone on board in good time if you had tele- 
graphed the hour when the ship was expected to touch there. 

4. Could you not have found out before the ship sailed whether 
there were two vacant cabins suitable for the family ? 

5. Were those your horses that I saw near the livery stables 
yesterday afternoon, saddled and bridled, one with a lady's saddle F 

G. I think that if he had gone to Scotland he would certainly have 
come ten miles out of his way to pay us a visit 

7. We should have had no chance of obtaining admission to the 
concert unless we had had a Mend who had two tickets to spare. 

8. Unless we send word to the hotel immediately, we shall have 
no chance of obtaining horses, because there is a great demand for them. 

9. The patriot durst not walk about the town by day, lest he should 
be recognised and ill treated by the populace. 

10. If you could but have packed them up in a smaller compass, 
my sister might have taken them in her travelling-bag. 

11. They would not have admitted you after the time appointed 
for closing the doors, even though you had offered them five pounds. 

12. Whenever my brother goes to his estate, he sends me a weekly 
supply of fish and game. 

18. I should not have sent for them last month unless I had been 
told that you would have been unable to go there. 

14. Where can I procure some handkerchiefs of the same size, 
quality, and colour as those which you bought for me at the sale by 
auction P 

15. I would have gladly bought the gold necklace if I had not had 
some doubts as to the honesty of the man who brought it for sale. 

16. At what rate does the express train travel, and at what stations 
do they allow us to stop for dinner and supper P 

17. Will there be many passengers by the down train P If so, 1 
think I shall start by the night tram. 

18. Let us walk along the platform, and look into the carriages, 
for we are sure to find some acquaintances. 
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PHRASES ADDITIONNELLES. 

1. J'ai eu le plai&ir de recevoir votre lettre le 15 courant, mate 
comnie le paquebot e*tait parti, je n'ai pu y rgpondre plus tot. 

2. Pardon, monsieur ; voudriez-vous avoir la bonte* de m'indiquer 
le chemin pour aller a rh6tel de la Couronne, rue de Strasbourg P 

3. lis auraient pu se rendre a bord a temps, si vous leur aviez fait 
savour par le telegraphe l'heure a laquelle le Mtiment devait toucher ici. 

4. IFauriez-vous pas pu vous assurer, avant le depart du batiment, 
s'il y avait deux cabines libres qui eussent pu convenir a la famille P 

6. £taient-ils a vous les chevaux que j'ai vus hier apres-midi, 
aupres des Scuries de louage, brides et Belle's, Tun avec une selle de 
dame? 

6. Je crois que s'il avait 6\A en ficosse il se serait certainement 
d^tourne* de dix milles de son chemin pour venir nous voir. 

7. Nous n'aurions pas eu la moindre chance d'aller au concert, si 
nous n'avions pas eu un ami qui pouvait disposer de deux cartes. 

8. A moins que nous n'envoyions pre'venir a llidtel imme'diatement, 
nous n'aurons pas la moindre chance d'avoir des chevaux, tant ils sont 
en requisition. 

9. Le patriote n'osa se promener dans la ville le jour, de crainte 
d'etre reconnu et maltraite* par la populace. 

10. Si vous en aviez seulement fait un plus petit paquet, ma soeur 
aurait pu l'emporter dans son sac de voyage. 

11. lis ne vous auraient pas admis apres Theure fixe*e pour la fer- 
meture des portes, leur eussiez-vous offert cinq livres sterlings. 

12. Toutes les fois que mon frere va passer quelque temps sur ses 
terres, il m'envoie chaque semaine une provision de poisson et de gibier. 

; 13. Je ne les aurais pas envoyes chercher le mois dernier a moins 
que Ton ne m'eut dit que vous n'aviez pu vous y rendre. 

14. Ou puis-je me procurer des mouchoirs de poche de la merne 
grandeur, de la merae quality et de la m£me couleur que ceux que 
vous avez achetes pour moi a la vente a TencanP 

15. J'aurais volontiers achete* ce collier d'or si je n'avais pas eu mes 
doutes sur rhonnetete* de l'homme qui le mettait en vente. 

16. A raison- de combien de milles par heure voyage-t-on par train 
expres, et quelles sont les stations ou Ton s'arrSte pour diner et souper ? 

17. Y aura-t-il beaucoup de nassagers par le convoi de retour ? S'il 
en est ainsi, je crois que je partirai par le train de nuit 

18. Promenons-nous tout le long de la plate-forme et regardons 
dans tous les compartiments, car nous sommes sura d^ ^oit da& <tsfe>- 
naissances. 

v 3 
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19. How much do you charge for each package left in your 
custody, and how long ao you keep it without raising the demand P 

20. Return me those ^wo hags with the initials G. H., and the 
roll of great coats and rugs with an umhrella strapped up in it. 

21. There is no danger of your being left behind, if you keep -your 
eye on that stout gentleman, for he is one of the directors. 

22. Do you know of any English families;, resident in this town, 
to whom 1 can apply for information? 

• 23. Although I feel very sleepy, I must step out and have some 
refreshments, because the train will not stop again. 

24. During my stay in this hotel, I should like my visitors not to 
be shown up into my room. 

26. After reaching the hospital for soldiers, must I turn to the 
right or left to find my way to the Turkish baths ? 

26. If you have good baths in the house, I shall require a hot bath 
exactly at five o'clock, and some ham and eggs afterwards. 

27. Have you stamped the foreign letters which I wrote this morn- 
ing, and left on the little table in my room ? 

28. Pack up my brushes and combs, &c, with the requisite clothes, 
that I may go and spend two days there. 

29. Would you not hare come down to our house last night to see 
the large ship blow up, if you had heard that she was on fire P 

30. Could you not have contrived to find a boy to run down to the 
village before the shops were closed ? 

31. I should never have thought of enquiring about you here, 
because 1 had no idea that you had ever crossed the water. 

82. She can hardly have arrived by this time at the junction, so a 
telegram may be sent to her, directed to the ladies 9 waiting-room. 

33. He would never have recovered his lost luggage unless he had 
promptly telegraphed along all three lines of rail. 

34. Perhaps he did not anticipate that no conveyances were to be 
had in the small village adjacent to the station where he stopped. . 

35. He must have heard by this lime of her departure, but in case 
he has not, we ought to go and tell him before he starts to see her. 

36. He was about to step on board the ship bound for Rio, when 
he was informed that he had succeeded to a large estate. 

37. If he is quarrelsome, let him alone ; and if he does not come 
to his senses before breakfast, let us go out shooting without him. 

38. Does your gardener still sell youx v*g«tafo\«& fartively P If 
he does so, you may as well put a atop to it. 
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19. Combien demandez-vous par article de bagage qu'on vous 
lai&se en d6p6t> et combien de temps peut-on l'y laisser sans avoir 
plus a payer? 

20. Rendez-moi ces deux sacs aux initiales Gk H. et le rouleau 
attache* avec une courroie, et aui contient dee redingotes, dos couver- 
tares de voyage et un parapluie. 

21. Vous n'aves pas a craifidre qu'on vous laisse derridre, si vous 
ne perdez pas de vue ce gros monsieur-la, car c'est un des directeurs. 

22. Gonnaisses-vous des families anglaises qui demeurent dans 
cette viUe et auxquelles je puisse m'adresser pour des renseignementeP 

23. Quoique j'aie bien sommeil, il faut que je descende de voiture 
pour aller prendre des rafraichissements, car le train ne s'aneterajrtus. 

24. Pendant mon sejour dans cet h6tel, je desire qu'on ne fasse 
pas monter les personnes qui viendraient pour me voir. 

25. Apres toe arrive* a l'h6pital militaire, faut-il que jo prenne a 
droite ou a gauche pour me rendre aux bains turcs P 

26. Si vous avez de bons bains dans la maison, il m'en faudra un 
chaud, a cinq heures precises, puis je prendrai du jambon et des 03ufs. 

27. Avez-voua mis des timbres sur les lettres c[ue j'ai e*crites ce 
matin pour l'e'tranger, et que j'ai laisse*es sur la petite table dans ma 
chambreP 

28. Faites unpaquet de mes brosses, mes peignes, etc., et de ce qu'il 
me faut en fait de vetement, pour que je puisse aller passer deux 
jours la, 

29. Est-ce que vous ne seriez pas venu chez nous hier au soir, pour 
voir sauter ce gros vaisseau, si vous aviez su qu'il avait pris feu P 

30. Est-ce que vous n'auriez pas pu vous arranger de maniere k 
envoyer un garcon au village, avant la fenneture des boutiques ? 

31. Je n'aurais jamais pense" a demander apres vous ici, car je 
n'avais pas l'idee que vous eussiez jamais traverse" la nier. 

32. Elle a pu a peine arriver deja k la jonction, ainsi on peut lui 
envoyer un teiegramme adresse* : ' Salle d'attente des dames/ 

33. H n'aurait jamais recouvre" le bagage qu'il avait perdu, s'il 
n'eut promptement fait jouer le te*16graphe sur les trois lignes. 

34. II ne s'attendait neut-ltre pas k ne pas trouver de moyens de 
transport dans le petit village qui touch e a la station ou il s'est arre^. 

36. II doit maintenant avoir entendu parler de son de*part, mais 
dans le cas ou il n'en saurait rien, nous devrions aller Ten informer 
avant qu'il se mette en route pour aller la voir. 

36. II allait mettre le pied sur le batiment en charge pour Rio, 
quand on lui a annonce* qu'il venait d'he*riter d'une riche proprie*te\ 

37. S'il est dispose* a quereller, laissez-le tranquille; et s'il ne 
recouvre pas sa bonne humeur avant le dejeuner, allons k la chasse 
sans lui. 

38. Est-ce que voire jardinier vend encore -voa \£\gox&*& «&> <»j&w**«a\ 
S'il en est ainai, yous ferez bien d'y mettre ottafc% 
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39. If you are going to take any of the boys with you over the 
mountain, take care not to go along the path neartet to the precipice. 

40. When, how, and where did you find the keys which your 
brother lost on the day before that on which the party set out to the 

forest P 

41. Having lost my way in the forest, I gave my horse his head, 
and he took me back in the dark to the hotel from which I had started. 

42. After eating my supper in a great hurry, I mounted another 
horse, and, following the high road, I arrived in time for breakfast. 

43. Take care ! If rain comes on, be sure that you take m; 
and put it under cover, and do not leave it there unwatchei 

44. If anyone of you knows the man by sight, go and find out 
where he lives, and make him come here to answer for his miscon- 
duct 

45. I wish you would tell us what manners and customs prevail 
here. 

46. Will it not be unsafe to take our luggage on board before they 
have cleared the baggage of those who are just disembarking P 

47. Ought we not to treat the porter to something to drink after 
carrying those three heavy boxes up-stairs on such a blazing hot dayp 

48. Leaving the steamer in the Suez Canal, we wandered to a 
village, where we supped amongst a party of A rabs. 

49. Some of them were so fond of strong waters, and swallowed 
them so rapidly, that we were very glad to escape from the place. 

50. What you say about them may be very true ; but at anv rate 
if they are not so good as yours, they are far better than any others. 

51. Coachman, drive fast in this open space, where there are no 
carriages and carts, for otherwise we shall not oe able to reach the 
station in time. 

52. He cannot make up his mind whether he ought to prepare his 
son for the army, or whether he should send' him to study farming. 

53. If vou have no objection to exchange places with me, you will 
obtain a better view of the country from this seat 

54. Have you heard any particulars of the murder of three tra- 
vellers which was perpetrated near this village ten days ago P 

55. Gentlemen, you have kept all the windows closed for half an 
hour, and now, with your permission, I will open this one for five 
minutes. 

50. To what extent have the troops been disbanded P and what is 
the present strength of the army on ^cgex, anii "wW. \n fact P 
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80. Si vous emmenez n'importe quels gallons avec vous sur la 
montagne, ayes soin de ne pas prendre le sentier qui borde le precipice. 

40. Quand, comment et on avez-vous trouve" les clefs que votre 
firere ayait perdues la veille du jour on Ton est parti pour la forSt P 

41. Mutant egare* dans la forSt, j'ai lache" la bride a mon cheval, et 
il m'a ramene* la nuit a l'h6tel d'ou j'e'tais parti. 

43. Apres avoir soupe* en toute h&te. j'ai pris un autre cheval, et en 
suivant la grande route, je suis arrive a temps pour le dejeuner. 

48. Faites attention a ce que je vous dis ! S'il vient a pleuvoir, ayez 
soin de mettre tout mon bagage a couvert, et ne le quittez pas des 
yeux. 

44. Si quelqu'un d'entre vous connait rhomme de vue, qu'il aille 
s'informer de sa demeure, et qu'il l'amene ici pour rendre compte de,' 
sa mauvaise conduite. 

45. Je voudrais que vous eussiez la bonte de nous dire quels sont 
les usages et les moeurs de ce pays-ci. 

46. Ne sera-t-il pas imprudent de prendre notre bagage a bord 
avant qu'on ait enleve" le bagage de ceux qui viennent de debarquer P 

47. Est-ce que nous ne devrions pas donner auelque chose a boire 
au porteur pour avoir monte* cos trois lourdes malles par cette chaleur 
brulanteP 

48. Apres avoir quitte* le paquebot a vapeur dans le Canal de Suez, 
nous avons errtf jusqu'a un village; ou nous avons soupe* avec une 
bande d'Arabes. 

40. Quelques-uns d'entre euz aimaient tant les boissons fortes, et 
les avalaient avec une telle rapidity, que pour notre propre compte 
nous avons e*te* enchantes de nous echapper. 

50. Ce que vous en dites peut Itre tres-vrai ; mais en tous cas s'ils 
ne sont pas si bons que les votres, ils valent beaucoup mieuz que tous 
les autres. 

51. Cocher, allez bon train dans cet endroit ouvert, on il n'y a ni 
voitures ni cnarrettes, auteement nous ne pourrons pas arriver a la 
gare a temps. 

52. II ne salt a quoi se decider, s'il doit preparer son fils pour la 
carrier* militaire, ou lui faire apprendre ragriculture. 

53. S'il vous est egal de changer de place avec moi, vous verrez 
mieux la campagne dlci. 

54. Avez-vous eu quelques details sur le meurtre de trois voyageurs, 
qui a e*te* commis pres de ce village il y a dix jours P 

55. MeasieurSi vous avez tenu toutes les fen&tres fermees pendant 
one demi-heure, et maintenant, avec votre permission, j'ouvrirai celle- 
ci pour cinq minutes. 

50. Combien de troupes a-t-on licencie'es P et quel est maiiLtAusat 
Teflectif de Varm^e d'apres lea papiers, *t en t&&V£A 
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57. I wish 70a would oome oat and look after jour own luggage, 
instead of idly chattering with the ladies in the refreshment-room. 

58. In speaking to friends about their relatives, always use the 
words Monsieur your father, or Madame your mother. 

59. In learning to speak foreign languages, the greatest puzzle is to 
decide how to begin. 

60. The main object is to discover how we can learn with the 
greatest economy of time and labour. 

61. Speech is the utterance of sentences; and therefore we must 
learn by heart the most useful sentences, 

62* And rehearse them at sight of the vernacular in irregular 
succession. 

63. Avoid seeing or hearing any words in excess of those which 
constitute the lesson of the day. 

64. The true intonation is to be acquired by imitating the voice of 
a foreigner uttering sentences— not single words. 

65. Let this be done frequently at intervals every day. 

66. It itf impossible to learn the true pronunciation of English or 
French from books. 

67. The sounds and the spelling are so conflicting, that the latter 
must be excluded at first, 

68. For when orthography is superadded, the difficulties of the 
beginner are increased a hundredfold. 

69. It is essential that the first lessons should be so short that they 
may be easily grasped by the memory, 

- 70. And that beginners may reproduce them all with the same 
facility with which they speak their mother-tongue. 

71. Foreign sentences are to be utilised by interchanging one word 
at a time in the English versions, and then translating them. 

72. This diversification is of incomparably greater value than any 
other exercise. 

78. The greatest danger arises from the attempt to learn too many 
words in the first lessons. 

74. But if beginners will faithfully comply with the instructions, 
it will be impossible for them not to succeed. 

75. 'In a word, this is the most practical system that philology has 
yet produced for the teaching of foreign languages.' 
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£7. ft Votjtaua que vous vinssiez reconnaitre votre bagage au lieu 
de perdre votre temps & causer au buffet avec les dames. 

68. En parlant & des amis de leurs parents, employez les expressions 
monsieur votre pere, ou madame votre mere. 

59. Pour apprendre une langue e*trangere, la grande difficulty est 
de savoir comment commencer. 

60. L'objet principal est de de*couvrir comment on peut apprendre 
avec la plus grande economic de temps et de travail. 

61. Tout discours se compose de phrases, et en consequence on doit 
apprendre par cceur, une a une, les phrases les plus utiles, 

62. Et les repe*ter sur la version anglaise en succession irr^gu- 
liere. 

63. £vitez de voir et d'entendre des mots outre ceux qui font partie 
de la lecon du jour. 

64. La veritable intonation doit s'acquerir en imitant Paccent de 
Te'tranger qui repete des phrases — non de simples mots. 

66. Cet exercice doit se repe*ter, par intervalles, plusieurs fois par 
jour. 

66. II est impossible d'acquerir la prononciation de 1' Anglais ou du 
Francais par des livres. 

67. La prononciation differe souvent tellement de Torthographe, que 
la derniere doit §tre bannie d'abord, 

68. Car lorsque Forthographe s'y trouve ajoutee, les difficulty se 
trouvent centuplees pour le commencant 

60. II est essentiel que les premieres lecons soient assez courtea 
pour qu'elles puissent se graver dans la m&noire, 

70. Et que les Aleves puissent les reproduire avec la niSme facility 
que si elles Itaient dans leur langue maternelle. 

71. On doit utiliser les phrases Strangeres en changeant un mot a 
la fois dans les versions anglaises, et en les traduisant ensuite. 

72. Cette diversification vaut mieux que toute espece d'exercices. 

73. Le danger qui existe pour eux, c f est d'essayer d'apprendre trop 
de mots dans les premieres lecons. 

74. Mais si les commengants veulent bien suivre fidelement les 
instructions, il leur sera impossible de ne pas rd"ussir. 

76. < En un mot, c'est le systeme le plus, pratique que la philologie 
ait produit pour Tenseignement des langues gtrangeres.' 
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PRONOUN SENTENCES TO BE MASTERED 

1. He and 1 were going to post the letters which he had written. 

2. I saw him and her, bnt they did not see me. 

3. I bad seen neither him nor them, but he had seen us. 

4. I send yon his letter, copy it, and send it back to me. 

5. I visited them, and brought their friends to them. 

€. Here it is, show it to them, but do not give it to them. 

7. Your sisters are much better informed than we are. 

8. Here is my tea, put* some milk in it, but no sugar. 

9. Although you will not take some with you to Paris, I will send some to you there. 

1 0. We were indeed speaking of her, but we were not laughing at her. 

11. Take back your exercises, and correct in them the mistakes I have shown you. 

12. There are flowers enough on it as it is, do not put any more. 

13. All my letters have been written ; they have been so since yesterday. 

14. Act like an honest man, you will be the better for it. 

15. The stone house which he built for us pleases us. 

16. Would there be any indiscretion in going there ? 

17. There are many people there, but not so many as I expected. 

18. I would offer it to her if I knew she would not refuse it. 

19. They were encouraging me, but he always showed me a stern face. 

20. Why should not they and I understand one another ? 

21. He had neither his books, nor mine, nor theirs. 

22. I did not think that either he or she had so much courage. 

23. Was she in the dining-room when your aunt and hers entered it ? 

24. I wish you to use your influence and theirs in this affair. 

25. Without your aid and hers they would perish in that undertaking. 

2G. He used to choose an interesting book and to read a passage of it to her. 

27. On that evening, the same society was assembled at your house. 

28. The officer was directing his steps towards the place where I was. 

29. I speak to you of it and you laugh at it ! 

30. Did you notice her yesterday at the ball ? Yes, I did. 

3 1 . By whom will your cousin be taken home ? By myself. 

32. Madam, tell me, if you please, whether you are English V Yes, I am. 

33. Have you told them all the stories he has told me ? 

34. My brother has just arrived with my mother and ray grandmother. 

35. Her daughter has just set out with her brother and her uncle. 

3G. His mother and his brother have just arrived with his grandmother. 

37. Here are the paintings which I have finished for my father-in-law. 

38. Did he take the pens which I put there ? 

39. These are certainly the cards which he took thence. 

40. Whence came the goods of which she told me ? 
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BEFORE THE LEARNER ATTEMPTS TO CONVERSE. 

1. Lui et moi, nous alliens mettre & la posle les lettres qu'il avait Rentes. 

2. Je les mi vus, lui et elle, mais ils ne m'ont pas vu. 

3. Je n'avais vu ni lui ni eux, mais il nous avait vus. 

4. Je vou8 envoie sa lettre, copiez-la et renvoyez-la-moi 

5. Je leur ai rendu visite et leur ai amene* leurs amis. 

6. Le void ! montrez-le-leur, mais ne le leur donnez pas ! 

7. Vos sosurs sent beaucoup plus instruites que nous ne le sommes. 

8. Voici mon the*, mettez-y du lait, mais n'y mettez pas de snere. 

9. Quoique vous ne vouliez pas en emporter a Paris, je vous y en enverrai. 

10. Nous parlions bien d'elle, mais nous n'en rions pas. 

11. Reprenez vos devoirs, et corrigez-y les fautes que je vous y ai signalees. 

12. 11 a bien assez de fleurs comme cela, n'y en mettez pas davantage. 

13. Toutes mes lettres sont ecrites ; elles le sont depuis hier. 

14. Conduisez-vous en honnfite homme, vous vous en trouverez bien. 

15. La maison en pierre qu'il nous a fait batir nous plait. 

16. Y aurait-il de l'indiscre'tion a y aller ? 

17. II y a la beaucoup de monde, mais pas autant que je l'aurais cru. 

18. Je le lui offrirais, si je savais qu'elle ne le refuserait pas ! 

19. Eux m'encourageaient, mais lui me montrait toujours un visage severe, 

20. Pourquoi eux et moi ne nous en tendr ions-nous pas? 

21. H n'avait ni ses livres, ni les miens, ni les leurs. 

22. Je ne croyais pas que lui ou elle eut tant de courage. 

23. Etait-elle au salon quand votre tante et la sienne y sont entrees ? 

24. Je desire que vous usiez votre influence et la leur dans cette affaire. 

25. Sans votre aide et la sienne, ils periraient dans cctte entreprise. 

26. II choisissait un livre interessant, et lui en lisait un passage. 

27. Ce soir-la, la mime compagnie se trouvait reunie cbez vous. 

28. L'omcier dirigeait ses pas vers la place ou je me trouvais. 

29. Je vous en parle, et vous vous en moquez. 

30. L'avez-vous remarquee hier au bal ? Oui, je l'ai remarque'e 

81. Par qui votre cousine sera-t>elle reconduite ? Elle le sera par moi. 

32. Madame, dites-moi, je vous prie, si vous 6tes Anglaise ? Oui, je le suii. 

88. Leur avez-vous dit toutes les histoires qu'il m'a dites ? 

34. Mon frere vient d'arriver avec ma mere et mon aieule. 

85. Sa fille vient de partir avec son frere et son oncle. 

86. Sa mere et son frere viennent d'arriver avec son aieule 

87. Void les peintures que j'ai finies pour mon beau-pere. 
ZB. A-t-il pri8 lee plumes que j'ai mises la? 

39. Ce sont bien les cartes qu'il a prises de la. 

40. D'oil venaient les marchandises dont elle m'a parle*? 
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Words similarly Spelled in English and French, to be used 
for Exercises in Pronunciation, and for Varying the 
Sentences in the Manual. 

Commence, converse, dine, retire, decide, arrange, accept, excuse, 
mention, place, charm, desire, descend, aid, amuse, oblige, quit» pardon, 
preserve, change, blame, dispute, admire, refuse, procure, deplore, 
declare, adopt. 

Masculine Nouns. — Message, fruit, flute, hotel, serpent, piano, 
courage, voyage, empire, monument, globe, college, talent, canal, acci- 
dent, signal, colonel, ocean, desert, peril, accent, age, vase, siege, 
brigand, Cologne, exact, monument, employe*, combat, invalid, patriot, 
loyal, poison, tribunal, concert, president, geranium, amateur, tele- 
graph, restaurant, aspect, telescope, long, silent, secret, refuge, rat, 
theatre, extreme, profit, train, grain, regret^ six francs, pigeon, cable, 
portrait, guide, village, office. 

Feminine Nouns. — Machine, image, orange, statue, pipe, table, 
rose, cage, face, absence, science, sphere, opinion, station, page, cure, 
procession, deliberation, imprudence, injustice, ignorance, intention, 
Eminence, impartial, indignation, invention, inclination, impatience, 
Versailles, indication, gratification, licence, occasion, observation, 
opposition, detention, amplitude, figure, comprehension, translation, 
complement, convalescence, contention, education, fracture, excel* 
lence, sentence, rage, consequence, presence, substance, suspicion, 
variation, extravagance, acclamation, action, position, demonstration, 
force, tenure, province. 

Words Spelled nearly alike. 

Masculine Nouns. — Remede, oncle, objety empereur, pilote, 
ministre, monarque, honneur, poete, poeme, texte, progres, succes, 
gouverneur, proverbe, terme, orateur, professeur, exercice, groupe, 
d&ordre, cri, bal, tigre, de*sir, trine, chef, prelat, sac, ve*hicule } 
navigateur, compartiment, cercle, coton, successeur, gaz, langage. 

Feminine Nouns. — Limonade, marmelade, soupe, herbe, visite, 
plante, salade, famille, vertu, perle, capitale, arme, fontaine, emphase, 
ide*e, lecon, classe, adresse, lettre, favour, gaSte", colonic, cite*, mu- 
sique, ruine, personne, aventure, tarte, omelette, gloire, saison, raison, 
bistoire, geographie, arithme'tique, promesse, m6decine, me*daille. 
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Diversifying Table shoiving the commonest English Words grouped 
so as to facilitate the making of Variations, to be used as 
Exercises in vivd voce composition in any language, whether 
ancient or modern. 

A. unless, if, whether, although, yet, but, besides, except, during, whilst, 
because, for, as, whereas, since, after, before, instead of, that, lest, until, 
upon, whenever, therefore, in, from, without, before, else, and, or. 

B. I, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they ; my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their. 

C. am, art, are ; be ; do, does, did ; have, has, had ; is, was, wast, were, 
wert ; will, would, shall, should ; can, could ; may, might ; must ; ought, let. 

D. being, been ; bought, buying ; brought, brings ; calls, called ; comes, 
came; doing, done; find, found; gave, given; going, gone; having; meets, 
met; makes, made; put; saw, seen; sell, sold; sends, sent; showed; 
stopped ; taken, took ; telling, told ; wanted ; went ; procured. 

E. me, thee, him, her, it, self, us, you, them, selves ; my, his, her, its, 
our, your, their; mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs; a, an, the. 

F. which, who, whom; how much, how many; why; when; whither, 
whence, where ; whose, what, how. 

G-. a, an, the; this, more, such, that, any, every, another, several, those, 
most, these, other, either, neither, some, many, few. rest ; one, first, two, 
second, &c 

H. on, into, of, instead of, between, out of, about, beyond, over, through, 
near, among, below, under, towards, in, down, to, at, behind, beside, with, 
from, without, concerning, before, after. 

I. together, often; to-day, yesterday, to-morrow; here, there; better, 
best ; yes, no, not ; back, very, next, first, away, soon, afterwards, always, 
well, ago, than. 

Directions. 

Take the English versions of any two or three foreign sentences already 
mastered. Pick out one of the last six vrords in the first sentence, and 
substitute for it one of the words in its appropriate group in the Table. 
Then translate the whole sentence twice. Deal with the second and third 
sentences in the same manner, and then vary- all three in rotation, never 
removing more than one word at a time. This should always be d^na 
verbally, and never in writi ng. Group C, *\k>u\& w>\»\fe >&»& *k %x*.* 
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OPINIONS OF THE HOME AND COLONIAL JOURNALS. 

* Prendergasfs Mastery Series (Longmans) is the name of a collection o! 
iittle books designed for the teaching of foreign languages on what we are 
sure Mr. Lowe would call the true principle. That principle may be ex- 
plained in a line — it is first learning the language and then studying the 
grammar, instead of first studying the grammar and then learning — or 
trying to learn — the language. We are with Mr. Prendergast wholly, and 
can cordially recommend his German and French instruction books.' — 
Morning Star. 

1 Among the many educational books issued by Messrs. Longmans those 
of Mr. Thomas Prendergast are not the least valuable. This plan is de- 
signed to secure economy of time and labour, by compressing a great deal 
of the language into a small compass, and excluding everything not essen- 
tial We can heartily commend them.' — John Bull. 

' The object of the author of this series of Manuals is to facilitate the 
learning of a foreign language by pursuing the course which nature seems 
clearly to indicate as the proper one. ... By steadily pursuing the course 
prescribed by the author, the pupil will easily and speedily acquire the 
power of using the idiomatic forms of a foreign language as fluently and 
promptly as those of his mother tongue/— Bell's Messenger. 

* Mr. Prendergast leaves no stone unturned to endeavour to make his 
theory clear, and he argues it out with such power and truth that one can- 
not help going along with him, feeling that his statements are sensible and 
just.' — Dublin Evening Mail. 

* The question is suggested, therefore, In making ourselves acquainted 
with a foreign idiom, should we begin or end by studying its grammar ? 
Should we not first ascertain what that idiom is, and afterwards classify 
the facts ascertained ? Should we not, in short, prefer the inductive to the 
deductive process ? It was Mr. Prendergast's experience in India that led 
him to ponder whether the natural system of acquiring a command of 
language did not possess an intrinsic superiority to the ordinary plan. He 
came to the conclusion that to know how two or three hundred words should 
be arranged in all possible combinations in any given language is to have 
a practical command or " mastery" of that language. . . . We know that 
there are some who have given Mr. Prendergast's plan a trial, and dis- 
covered that in a very few weeks its results had surpassed all their antici- 
pation/ — Record. 

* We have argued the subject in our own mind, but we must frankly 
confess that we have found all our objections answered in an apparently 
satisfactory manner in the *' Handbook." . . . In so far as we are enabled 
to judge, the "Mastery System* is worthy of an unprejudiced trial.' — 
Greenock Advertiser. 

'Mr. Prendergast's "Mastery System" for the learning of foreign lan- 
guages appears to have been partially adopted by M. Duruy, the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, who has found that it is much easier to 
teach a pupil to speak a foreign language than to teach him to read it with 
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fluency. Under the more natural system which is now pursued in the 
public schools, it appears from the Bulletin administrate de V Instruction 
publique that the number of pupils who can speak a foreign language has 
doubled.' — Academia. 

* " The Mastery System " is the term applied by Mr. Frendergast to a 
method, which he would probably say that nature invented, but which he 
has analysed and applied, of speaking foreign languages idiomatically. . . . 
A week's patient trial of the French Manual has convinced us that the 
method is sound, and will, if patiently followed, lead to the result proposed. 
The Handbook is well named, and contains many suggestions of great 
interest upon the various methods in use of acquiring a knowledge of foreign 
tongues. ... It is worth attentive study, and as a most thoughtful analysis 
of the attitude and action of the mina in acquiring the power of speech, 
must interest every one who loves education, whether he wish or not to 
apply the method to help himself in becoming a linguist.' — Papers for the 
Schoolmaster. 

'•At a moment when the old methods of education, whether special Or 
general, are being duly overhauled, Mr. Frendergast's views on so im- 
portant a subject as the best mode of teachiDg, and the readiest way of 
acquiring languages, ought not to be overlooked.' — Leader. 

1 The principle on which the system is based is in direct opposition to the 
old-fa6hioned notion that the study of grammar is the proper introduction 
to a language. . . . The simplicity and naturalness of the system are 
obvious, and we commend it to the attention of philologists and students.' 
— Midland Counties Herald (Birmingham). 

' To say that a man shall not learn a language before learning its gram- 
mar is as agreeable to common sense as the remark of the Irishman that he 
would never venture into the water before he had learnt to swim. . . . But 
where the facts are not only palpable, but even easier to be learned than 
the theory, we hold it to be sheer waste of toil to learn the theory first. 
Learn logic, mathematics, history, to exercise the mind, while the process 
of learning languages is lasting ; afterwards grammar will take its proper 
place as an adjunct to them, and will illustrate logic, and be illustrated by 
it in turn. . . . Mr. Frendergast, in his Handbook to the "Mastery Series," 
lucidly and forcibly sets forth the faults of the old system, and gives many 
most useful hints for the formation of a new one. . . . We join with Mr. 
Frendergast in his regrets that Latin is now no longer cultivated as a 
spoken language ; and would suggest that if ever it should be destined to 
regain its place as the common language of cultivated men of different 
countries in their mutual intercourse, it will be on the system which Mr, 
Frendergast has ably expounded that it must be learnt We would 
willingly see a handbook to Latin on the modern plan from his pen.' — 
Edinburgh Courant. 

'A philosophical work on the "Mastery of Languages."' — Paper read 
before the Church Schoolmasters' Association, by Mr. Baker. 

* Nothing is perhaps more greatly coveted than the power of speaking 
foreign tongues, and yet how few there are who attain it ! . . . Tne point 
in dispute is, when the grammar should be used. Nobody pretends that a 
perfect acquaintance with a language can be gained in any case without 
studying a systematic exposition of its principles ; but the question is, 
should the philosophy of a language be studied before learning its chief 
words and idioms ? Mr. Prendergast says no, and has defended his position 
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at great length and with great skill. ... To gain a thorough command of 
the common phrases which the majority use exclusively, and all men use 
chiefly, is the goal at which the " Mastery System " aims ; and we think 
that that goal can be reached by its means more easily, and in a shorter 
time, than by any method yet made known. . . . With such a preparation, 
the Englishman may go abroad and open his mouth confidently. . . . We 
know of no other plan which will infallibly lead to this result in a reason- 
able time, and therefore we heartily recommend the " Mastery System." 
Manuals of the French and German have been published, and the method 
will no doubt be applied to other languages.' — Norfolk News. 

' If Mr. Prendergast will publish a selection of sentences, with specimens 
of their manipulation, and an abridged table of inflections, he may easily 
find readers who will give his theory a fair trial ; and we are strongly dis- 
posed to believe that the result of such an experiment would be a very 
general adoption of the principles on which the " Mastery of Languages " 
is based.' — The Reader. 

' Excellent in the main, and worthy of attention from every one interested 
in the "Mastery of Languages." Set forth with much lucid explanation 
and many skilful arguments.' — "Examiner. 

* This is a book written with understanding. ... It is not, like many 
other treatises, a favourite idea, inflated by all manner of devices and ac- 
commodations to the bulk of a volume; it is a system carefully and philo- 
sophically deduced from the author's own experience and observation.'— 
Daily News. 

' This system possesses many excellent features.'— Lond on Review. 

'This book is very full, and deserves attention ; its pages are crowded 
with suggestive remarks. . . . The writer is entitled to the attention of 
philologists and teachers of language.' — Athenamm. 

' We can recommend this method from personal experience, having had 
the pleasure of trying it ourselves. Two hundred words of a language 
previously unknown, combined in idiomatic sentences, were duly mastered 
uTthe way proposed, by studying them five minutes at a time, five or six 
times a day ; and when permission was given to refer to a grammar, great 
was the astonishment as well as the delight felt, on discovering that the 
rules of syntax were known already.' — Female Missionary Intelligencer. 

' Curious and interesting book . . . clear and lively in its treatment. 
. . . Full of useful hints. ... As a rule, the older the facts the greater 
the originality. It therefore appears to us that Mr. Prendergast deserves 
the highest credit for the rare novelty with which he has invested a 
thoroughly trite theme. ... He works out the leading principles with the 
most rigorous and unflinching logic to their ultimate conclusions. Nothing 
can really be simpler or more practical than the principle upon which it is 
based.' — Madras Athenaum. 



OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNALS. 



'What have we, in fact, in Prendergast' s "Mastery Series " but an 
adoption, and we are ready to suppose, an improvement, on the old middl* 
age " Colloquies of Cordery ? " "We \n&ot& \\. \» >fofc Xxkva TasSksk. sK 
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learning languages. The learning of the right nee of right words mutt be a 
question of memory of words till it becomes a matter of habit. Reason, or 
understanding, except as connected with memory, has precious little to do 
with it.' — Freeman's Journal (U.S.). 

'Mr. Prendergast's "Mastery System" of teaching languages, which has 
recently been introduced in England, and met there with the most extra- 
ordinary success, is truly a marvel of simplicity and ingenuity ; and we 
cannot too strongly urge teachers and students of German and French to 
give the above-named manuals a trial. Teachers will find that this new 
system considerably lessens their arduous task, and that it offers more 
guarantees of speedy and certain success than any of the old theories; and 
the students will not have to burden their minds with all that mass of un- 
necessary rubbish with which most of the French and German grammars 
now in use abound ; and will, after a comparatively short time, not only be 
able to read the languages, but to speak and pronounce them correctly/ — 
Lafayette Courier. 

* The system is as near as can be the one in which the child learns to 
talk, adapted to the adult, and if carefully preserved, must be successful/ — 
Troy Whig. 

* When any one remembers the vast amount of time, labour, and money 
often expended in schools in actually gaining very little practical know- 
ledge of foreign languages, this method is entitled to an examination. 
Evidently much can be done by the proposed plan/ — St. Louis Democrat. 

' We do not hesitate to venture the opinion that if Mr. Prendergast's 
works can be brought to the attention of teachers in this country, they will 
effect a great change in the method of teaching foreign languages/ — The 

Nation. 

* The Handbook lucidly sets forth the principles of the system, which 
seeks to attain the power of using the idiomatic forms of a foreign lan- 
guage as fluently and promptly as those of the mother tongue/ — Providence 
Press. 

' There can be no doubt that this system is peculiarly adapted to be ser- 
viceable to that multitude of adult Americans who, without any preliminary 
preparation of study, steam over to Europe and back, as one of the acts 
without which the drama of life would be incomplete. To this class of 
travellers, and for their special use, we cannot too warmly commend the 
new system which Mr. Frendergast has so ingeniously devised.'— Worcester 
Spy. 

* The system is attractive from the first, and we would advise all who are 
about to begin the study of French or German to give it a thorough trial' 
—Rochester Democrat. 

* There is a delightful novelty about the theory which is quite charming, 
and which seems to have a solid basis of truth to rest upon/ — Boston 
Congregationalism 

' We should judge that it did possess important advantages over the 
ordinary methods, for those who desire to learn to speak a foreign language 
quickly and fluently/ — Springfield Republican. 

4 The chief feature is the selection of some long sentence, thoroughly 
committed to memory, and evolving shorter Benteuoe*, ox variations, from 
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the worda of which it is composed, simply by re-arrangement. Grammar is 
deferred till the language is learnt. This plan is somewhat different from 
the Ollendorffian method, inasmuch as that mingles grammar with the 
exercises.' — Gospel Messenger. 

'It is certainly a startling invention, but Mr. Prendergast makes out a 
very strong and clear case, and his method should receive a fair and 
thorough trial' — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

'It may not be improper for me to state that I made it my first duty, on 
arriving in Germany, to apply myself to the study of the German language, 
that I might, to some extent at least, be able to understand what I was to 
hear in the German deaf-mute schools, and to communicate with Germans 
without relying in all cases on the assistance of interpreters. And I feel 
that I owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Thomas Prendergast, of London, by 
the aid of whose valuable suggestions, as set forth in Ins able work on the 
" Mastery of Languages "... I was enabled, in a comparatively limited 
period, to attain a fluency in conversational German, which was of incalcu- 
lable assistance in the prosecution of my work in Europe/ — Tenth Annual 
Beport of the President of the Columbia Institution, New York, to the U.S. 
Government. 



OPINIONS OF THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 



'Les modeles de phrases, les toumures idiomatiques, les expressions ont 
ete choisis avec un soin scrupuleux et un gout eclaire. . . . C'est la con- 
versation, c'est la causerie de salon qu'il pratique, qu'il obtient. . . . 

'Quant a la partie technique, elle cede le pas a la partie pratique, 
symptome essentiellement anglais : ce peupie-la veut des resultats et les 
obtient par sa tenacite et sa resolution. . . . 

'La grammaire, suivant notre philologue qui parle ex cathedrd, en 
s'appuyant sur une synthese fortement raisonnee selon le mode de Bacon, 
et sur une experience deia bien Vendue de son systeme ; la grammaire que 
nous enseignons avant la composition des phrases et la pratique des vo- 
cables; la grammaire se fait, se compose, s'ordonne et se constitue de toutes 
pieces dans la tete de l'eleve, sans qu'il soit besoin de la lui enseigner 
theoriquement. ... 

' L'idee philosophique qui explique et soutient ce systeme si nouveau se 
trouve developpee dans la partie du traite intitulee "Handbook."' — Bevue 
britannique. 

' Les professeurs de langues et les philologues trouveront dans les petits 
traites ae Mr. Thomas Prendergast tout un systeme fort original de Tart 
si difficile de l'enseignement pratique, naturel et rationnel des langues 
vivantes. Le probleme de requisition par un etranger de la conversation, 
de la causerie familiere, est dans la premiere partie pose, analyst, discute 
et resolu en dehors de toute routine, avec des vues nouvelles, avec la force 
de la conviction raisonnee, avec l'eclat du succes accompli. L'application 
de cette m&hode, aussi simple qu'efficace, est l'objet d'un opuscule d'une 
centaine de pages pour chaque langue. Au moyen d'une centaine de mots 
ehoisis avec discernement, par l'emploi scientifiquement combine de cer- 
taines tournures de phrases generates ou speciales, avec une $q&a. ^aJs&fc 
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syneptique des parties variables du discours, un Aleve intelligent, patient, 
OMervateur, pent acquerir en pen de temps Tart de parler, d'ecrire et de 
causer : telle est memo l'elasticite de ce systeme que la science du langage, 
la grammaire, se cree et se constitue dans l'esprit de l'&eve aussi naturelle- 
ment, aussi surement quo son application/ — La Colonne. 

* La connaissance des langues etrangeres est une des questions que les 
besoms internationauz mettent de plus en plus a l'ordre du jour. Ce 
probleme, Tun des plus ardus de 1' education, combien de fois n'a-t-il pas 
ete pos6, combien de fois resolu ! M. Thomas Prendergast nous en oflre 
une solution fort originate dans 6a " Mastery Series/' II pose, discute, et 
resout victorieusement le probleme de la conversation et de la science autre 
que la langue matemelle. La theorie de ce systeme, contenue dans le 
"Handbook" est ezposee avec ampleur et conviction ; tous ceux qui s'occu- 
pent de l'enseignement v trouveront des vues originales, des idees qui 
sortent de notre routine journaliere. La demonstration pratique faite poui 
chaque langue est l'objet d'un autre opuscule, on ceux qui veulent apprendre 
se voient tout d'abord deiivre's du grand epouvantail des commencants — Pas 
de grammaire ! L'auteur choisit une centaine de mots, les plus importants 
et les plus usuels : ce sont les corps simples de sa chimie philologique. II 
les combine et les travaille en suivant, en appliquant, en imitant les tour- 
nures de phrases essentielles a la langue. ^ Ces combinaisons, variees au gr£ 
des besoins ou de l'imagination, se multiplient a l'infini. La grammaire, 
qui est pour l'eleve une science a priori, se produit alors dans son esprit 
comme le resultat synthetique de ses observations et de ses etudes. En un 
mot, c'est le systeme le plus pratique que la philologie ait produit pom 
l'enseignement des langues etrangeres.' — L* Impartial de Boulogne-Bur-mer, 



REVIEWS OP THE SPANISH MANUAL (1869). 



The "Mastery Series. Spanish. A Manual of Spanish for Englishmen 
and of English for Spaniards. By Thomas Piendergast. ' We have on 
several former occasions borne testimony to the excellence of the method 
pursued in this series, in the imitation, on which it is founded, of the natural 
mode of acquiring the art of speech and command of a vocabulary. Those 
of our readers who may be seeking a colloquial acquaintance with the 
Spanish language will find this manual a very efficient aid.' — Educational 
Times, November 1869. 

* Is an excellent manual for Englishmen who desire to learn the language* 
as well as for Spaniards acquiring English. The graduated instructions 
for the teacher, as well as the interlocutory sentences for the student, will 
be of great assistance to both. The plan is a good one, and well carried 
out'— John Butt, October 16, 1869. 

4 We have examined Mr. Prendergast's introduction to the learning of 
the Spanish language, which forms one of his " Mastery Series," and can 
give it our unqualified approbation. It is based on the sound principle of 
learning the language as we learn our mother tongue. It furnisnes us with 
a series of short and familiar sentences in both languages placed in juxta- 
position. Hie laborious and the continued reference to the dictionary is 
thus done away with ; and instead of heaping up all the difficulties of the 
language— all tire irregularities and vanedea, as is sometimes done for 
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tyros to master — the student is invited to mount the pleasant path by a 
gradual and easy ascent. Though rather old ourselves to go again to 
school, we confess there is an attractiveness about the book which makes 
as covet the privilege of becoming students once more. Now that inter- 
course with Spain is likely to be continually increasing, this little book will 
be universally welcomed for its timely appearance.' — Saunders' News Letter, 
October 23. 

' We have had occasion more than once to refer to Mr. Prendergast' s 
" Mastery" method of acquiring foreign languages, and we have commended 
with all our heart the principle on whieh he proceeds. " The fundamental 
law of Mastery" as he tells us, " is, that the memory shall never be over- 
charged/' Frequent brief lessons several times a day, and the thorough 
mastery of them is therefore the essential feature of the plan ; and we feel 
confident that no one who has given it a fair trial has ever been disappointed 
with it. The object is to teach the language practically, so that the learner 
may be able to use it ; and it is impossible not to attain that capacity if 
any intelligent man shall faithfully comply with the directions here given 
him.' — The Edinburgh Evening Courant, Nov. 23, 1869. 

•Two years ago we noticed the introduction to this series, in which 
Mr. Prendergast developes his theory of learning to speak a foreign 
language, and the two parts of the practical series, in which he guides the 
learner in the application of these principles to the acquisition of French 
and German. In the interval some few modifications in practice have 
suggested themselves to him, but substantially he adheres to his system. 
We still have confidence in its efficacy, believing from our own experience 
and observation of the process that it is the memory not of words but of 
the form of a few typical sentences which helps us the most in our attempts 
to talk a new tongue/ — Papers for the Schoolmaster, Jan. 1870. 

Thb Mastery System. 

' I have gradually arrived at a decided conviction that in teaching lan- 
guages we begin at the wrong end. Formerly people used, in science, to 
begin with theories, and proceed to facts ; now, good teachers of science 
lead even beginners to observe facts first, and then proceed to laws. But 
in grammar we still begin with abstract principles, which it is impossible 
for a child's mind to assimilate. When sentences are first taught and 
variations made, upon the plan recommended by Mr. Prendergast, I have 
found that children do not pronounce with the usual British accent, and 
do learn to express themselves in idiomatic French and German. They 
get to know, as Dr. Moberly expresses it, the sentence-moulds of other 
languages. Besides, the power of observation is cultivated ; they learn to 
make rules themselves, and their grammatical faculty is developed. So 
far from the Mastery System, rightly understood, being a superficial one, 
it is the most thorough I know. I hope we shall, eventually, teach grammar 
as we now teach arithmetic. I mean, give no rules, but induce the learner 
to find them out.'— Preface to Summary of KM; Commissioners 1 Reports on 
Female Education, by J). Beale, Principal of Ladies' College, Cheltenham, 
1869. 



ORITIOAL HOTICES OF THE MASTERY SERIES. 

Extract from the Times* review of Dr. Carpenter s Mental Physio- 
logy, January 20, 1876— 'The genius of Mr. Prendergast led him to 
the same conclusion,* and the principles laid down in his "Mastery 
System of Learning Languages " are in absolute accordance with all 
that is known about the proper relations of the nervous centres to 
the act of speech/ 

' At the commencement of this year we favourably noticed one of the. 
«seful series of text-books produced by Mr. Prendergast, viz. " The 
Hebrew Manual." Now the " Latin Manual " lies on our table, and 
under the same system the student is made acquainted with the 
language without a previous knowledge of grammar. The " Mastery 
system " is quite original, and would either enable an adult to learn 
Latin without the help of a teacher, or form a most useful precursor tc 
the Technical Grammar, which, according to Mr. Prendergast, should 
not be attempted by boys under thirteen. The syntax is exemplified in 
the body of the Manual, while the Epitome of the Accidence shows the 
mechanism of the language. A series of sentences, with their English 
versions, are so arranged, that they shall embrace every construction, 
inflection, and word of the text, and these are to be thoroughly learned 
by heart. By this means great facility is attained in oral composition. 
.... Mr. Prendergast insists emphatically on a complete " Mastery " 
of each sentence before proceeding to the [next] portion, as he judges it 
a waste of time to do anything short of that desirable end ; and hence 
comes the title of a most useful series of handbooks/ 

Oxford Undergraduates' Journal, October 17, 1872. 

4 . . . . If Mr. Prendergast had done no more than turn out some 
new books of sentences no worse than the rest, we should see no 
occasion to quarrel with him. But what he has done is in fact very 
different The Mastery of Languages, as he calls the method which he 
claims to have invented or perfected, is not a pretence or shadow, but a 

definite and intelligible method We agree with Mr. Prendergast 

that it cannot be right to learn Latin and Greek one way and modern 
languages another way, on the absurd supposition that the former are 
dead and the latter living ; and we further agree that the present scholas- 
tic method, which some schoolmasters actually want to extend to modern 
languages, is distinctly wrong. .... If a formula there must be, 

Mr. Prendergast's is more elastic and reasonable than most others 

There can be little doubt that, for the purpose of acquiring complete 
command of a limited vocabulary, nothing better could well be devised. 
A Learner who has gone conscientiously through one of these books. 

* As to the child's mode ot action. 
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ought, at the end, to have everything in it at the tip of his tongue. 
Even one knowing something of the language in a general way might 
find it worth while, if he wanted for seme special purpose to get up 
some special set of words, such as the terms of art proper to a science 
or business, to make himself familiar with them by Mr. PrcDdergast's 

plan New invention. .... A good point is the Appendix 

of couplets — i.e., pairs of sentences, constructed on identical models, 
so that all the words are interchangeable and continue to make sense. 
These, if properly worked, cannot fail to be useful, with or without 
the other features of the system/ 

Saturday Review, November 23, 1872. 

' The object of this new system of teaching Latin composition is to 
impart a knowledge of the elements of grammar, pure and simple, by 
familiarising the mind of the beginner very gradually with the con- 
struction and inflection of the language, without confusing him with 
technical terms or rules or instruction. This is brought about by a 
Beries of sentences and their English versions, so as to embody and 
explain every construction. The method -seems thoroughly effective, 
and most likely to revolutionise classical teaching in its best interests/ 
School Board Chronicle, November 9, 1872. 

' This is not so much a new manual as a new method of teaching 
languages, and as such it reflects the highest credit upon the patience 

and genius of its author No doubt there is much that is very 

suggestive and helpful about it, as the tendency of the best modern 
teaching of any language has undoubtedly been — to get to the language 
itself as soon as possible, and work up to a grammar, rather than from 

it With a book like this we are willing to abdicate our office 

of critic, and be content with the more humble duty of earnestly inviting 
the attention of our professional brethren to a method of instruction 
which bears upon it the impress of deep and earnest thought and care, 
and of suggesting a careful study — if possible, an actual trial — and ot 
asking for the results to be placed before the readers of The School- 
master at an early period. We may add that Mr. Quick, in one of the 
articles referred to, expresses his conviction u that Mr. Prendergast's 
name will live in the history of didactics." Such an opinion from one 
who has made the history of educational method his special study may 
well excite some desire among teachers to know a little more of the 
Mastery system.' The Schoolmaster. 

4 . . . . It cannot fail to be highly successful whenever it is 
honestly and perseveringly followed, and we would recommend all who 
wish to know something of Latin to give it atrial.' 

Leeds Mercury. 

.... The system is ingenious and attractive.' Examiner. 

' . . . . Mr. Prendergast's method is wholly different from an> 
other with which we are acquainted — so different indeed that, without 
personal experience of it, we almost hesitate to offer an opinion as to 
its merits. It is, at any rate, novel and ingenious.* 

Educational Times. 
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1 I have gradually arrived at a decided conviction that in teaching Ian* 
guages we begin at the wrong end. Formerly, people uaed in science 
to begin with theories and proceed to facts ; now good teachers of science 
lead even beginners to observe facts first, and then proceed to laws 
But in grammar we still begin with abstract principles, which it is im- 
possible for a child's mind to assimilate. When sentences are first 
taught and variations made, upon the plan recommended by Mr. 
Prendergast, I have found that children do not pronounce with the 
usual British accent, and do learn to express themselves in idiomatic 
French and German. They get to know, as Dr. Moberly expresses it, 
the sentence-moulds of other languages. Besides, the power of obser- 
vation is cultivated ; they learn to make rules themselves, and their 
grammatical faculty is developed. So far from the Mastery system, 
rightly understood, being a superficial one, it is the most thorough I 
know. I hope we shall, eventually, teach grammar as we now teach 
arithmetic. I mean, give no rules, but induce the learner to find them 
out/ — See preface to Summary of H.M. Commissioners' Reports on Female 
Education by D. Beale, Principal of Ladies' College, Cheltenham, 1869. 

'Among the educational problems which still remain unsolved in Eng- 
land, that of the best method of teaching languages stands pre-eminent 
Numerous processes, called methods, are, it is true, in use among us, and 
it is also true that by means of them a certain measure of success is 
attained, but the principles on which success or failure depend are little 
understood by the ordinary run of teachers. * * * • The multi- 
tude of " methods " attests the lack of fixed principles of teaching. The 
fact is — and a very important fact too — that we only arrive at efficient 
processes of instruction by deducing from the natural method of learning 

# # * » the natural and true method of teaching. The main 
business of the teacher is to teach the pupil how to teach himBelf. Mr. 
Prendergast has, in an extremely interesting treatise, " The Handbook to 
the Mastery Series,* 1 shown that a " natural " system of teaching involves 
(1) very short lessons, (2) perfect mastery of them (hence the term 
"mastery"), (3) constant repetition of all that has been learnt, with a 
view to retain the mastery acquired. Then as to the matter of the 
lessons. These consist not of mere words and phrases as elements to be 
employed synthetically, but of entire idiomatic sentences — to be first 
" mastered, then resolved into their component parts. Mr. Prendergast 
says nothing that Jacotot has not said before him ; but he says it more 
clearly, and, moreover, avoids in the practice some of the errors into 
which that great master of the didactic art himself fell. We strongly 
recommend Mr. Prendergast's " Handbook," as a lucid exposition of 
many very valuable didactic principles ; and also his adaptation of them 
to practice in the separate volumes dedicated to " French " and " German ; * 
and we especially advise those who intend to give his system a trial to 
u master n the " Handbook" in the first instance.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'The writer determined to put the Mastery system to the test in 
Germany. * * * * After a study of less than two weeks he was 
able to sustain conversation in the newly- acquired language on a great 
variety of subjects. * * * * So completely did the Mastery svstem 
vindicate its practicability in the test to which it was thus subjected, that 
the writer feels it his duty, as it is his pleasure, to recommend it when- 
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ever and wherever opportunity offers; and not only to scholars and 
students of linguistic science would be extend this recommendation, but to 
tourists and pleasure-seekers who may perchance have but a limited 
amount of time for their foreign investigations.' — Preface to the American 
Edition, by Professor Gallaudet, Principal of the Columbia Institute, 
Washington. 

• If we are, as some think, on the eve of a great reformation in the 
methods of studying language, Mr. Thomas Prendergast will certainly be 
recognised as its Luther. Educational conventions have debated the 
possibility of inventing a better system of instruction. College fellows 
have puzzled their venerable heads over the subject. It has found its 
way into Eeviews. At last the time has come and the man ! Mr. 
Prendergast, in his book, M On the Mastery of Languages," propounded 
the theory that the true way to learn an unknown language is, not to 
parrot its grammar and to thumb its lexicon, but to go to work, as a 
child does, to learn words and the idiomatic arrangement of words, and 
at once to put them to use/— "Hartford Courani, Conn., U. 8. A. 

'Mr. Prendergast's "Mastery System" of teaching languages, which 
nas recently been introduced in England, and met there with the most 
extraordinary success, is truly a marvel of simplicity and ingenuity ; and 
we cannot too strongly urge teachers and students of German and French 
to give the above-named manuals a trial. Teachers will find that this 
new system considerably lessens their arduous task, and that it offers 
more guarantees of speeay and certain success than any of the old theories ; 
and the students will not have to burden their minds with all that mass 
of unnecessary rubbish with which most of the French and German 
grammars now in use abound ; and will, after a comparatively short 
time, not only be able to read the languages, but to speak and pronounce 
them correctly.' — Lafayette Courier ( U. 8.). 

' It is a system carefully and philosophically deduced front the author's 
own experience and observation.' — Daily News. 

• We know that there are some who have given Mr. Prendergast's plan 
a trial, and discovered that in a very few weeks its results had surpassed 
all their anticipation.' — Record. 

1 We have argued the subject in our own mind, but we must frankly 
confess that we have found all our objections answered in an apparently 
satisfactory manner in the " Handbook." * * * * Insofaraswe 
are enabled to judge, the " Mastery System " is worthy of an unpre- 
judiced trial.' — Greenock Advertiser. 

'To gain a thorough command of the common phrases which the 
majority use exclusively, and all men use chiefly, is the goal at which the 
w Mastery System " aims ; and we think that that goal can be reached by 
its means more easily, and in a shorter time, than by any method yet 
made known. * * * With such a preparation, the Englishman may 
go abroad and open his mouth confidently. * * * We know of nc 
other plan which will infallibly lead to this result in a reasonable time, 
and therefore we heartily recommend the " Mastery System." Manuals 
of the French and German have been published, and the method will no 
doubt be applied to other languages.' — Norfolk News. 
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Mr. Prendergast leaves no atone unturned 1 
theory clear, and he argues it out with such 
cannot help going along with him t feeling that 1 
and just/ — Dublin Evening Mail. 

«• • • Believing, from our own experi 
process, that it is the memory not of words 
typical sentences which helps us the most in i 
tongue.' — Papers for the Schoolmaster. 

'En un mot, c'est le systems le plus pratj 
produit pour l'enseignement dos Jnugues 
de Boulogne~sur-Mer. 

'In Spanish we have one of Mr, Thomn 
Series " (Longmans), a system which very coi 
to be of the very highest efficiency. — Special 

'No former author has so completely cle 
difficulties from the path of tbe beginncr 
* * * We would strongly recommend r 
profession of education to obtain a copy 
preface will well repay the time occupied 12 
We trust he will soon add a Greek Manual 
Cambridge Undergraduates* Journal. 



EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 

From the celebrated linguist Prof tsmr Ccnek « 
who passed examinations at the UniM 
languages ; reading, writing, and epe* 
and who has published several pMlolw}\ 

1 There is an irresistible logic in your 
has made quite a fabulous progress in San 
can express himself without nay iliffic 
consists in adapting our way of thinking < 
ing ideas.' • The only efficacious way consi* 
most rigorously to your Mastery method.* 
Mastery system, and the more I practise I 

From the Rev. R. S. Clough, late President , 
College, Seville. 
' Your system of teaching the Spanish 
superior to any other extant, and if the 
followed, the inevitable consequence must be 
Where other methods have been hopeless, y 
with success. I consider it a positive boon 
the Spanish language^' 

From the Rev. «7. J, Jones, B.A, t 
' Greek ar.d Latin Manuals will Le un in 
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